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FOR 
Good Clothing, 
Hats, Popular Prices 


GO TO 


The Guarantee Clothing Co. 


HATTERS, GENTS FURNISHERS., 
ON THE VIADUCT. 


8 & 10 PEACHTREE ST. 











ADAM SHUFFLER. 








“‘T have read ‘‘Adam Shuffler,’ the last book from the pen of S. A. Beadle, 
with no little interest. His character sketching is excellent, and he shows gen- 
uine dramatic talent in working out the scenes in his stories.’’ 

These are the exact words of Rt. Rev. Chas. B. Galloway Bishop of the M. 
1. Church, South, concerning that brilliant and entertaining book, ‘‘Adam 
| Shuffler.”” The plots of the stories are unique and the conversational style in 
which they are written is'so fascinating that they lure you as you read. 


One dollar sent to the author, S. A. BEADLE, 
JACKSON, MISS., 


will bring you this gem of books by next mail. 
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THE GATE CITY 


DRUG STORE 


Is the Pioneer Negro Drug Store of Georgia 
u t carries everything usually found in anup- 
212 Auburn Avenue, liy found i I 
| to-date Drug Store. 
7 | FRESH CANDIES daily. Its Soda 
ATLANTA. GA. Fount is the most costly one in the South. 
A special line of TOOTH POWDERS, 
PERFUMES and SOAPS. Don’t fai! 
Bell ’Phone 393I. to see its Stationery display. 


The largest Sick, Accident and Death Bene- | GATE CITY DRUG STORE, 


fit concern in the world. 
Pays more claims than all the rest. 
RATES—Cost from 5c to 50c per week; | Auburn Avenue & Butler Street. 
Sick Benefits from $1 to $10; Death Benefits ‘ 
from $10 to $100. Bot Phones 1844 


Incorporated under Georgia laws. Makes 
annual report to the Insurance Commission. 


For further information address Moses Amos, Mer. 


T. W. WALKER, President. 
WM. DRISKELL, Secretary. ATLANTA, GA. 


DR. J. FRANK HUSS,| CARTER'S 


S°ECIALISTS. 


Treating Diseases of the D Rl / f. 
EYE EAR,NOSE AND THROAT | 


2344 Whitehall Street. 
207 W. MITCHELL ST.,’ 








| 
Cor. Alabama. 
| 


ATLANTA, - GEORGIA. | 
| ATLANTA, = GEORGIA. 


A COMPLETE AND SELECTED 
MRS. V. D. MADDOX, Stock of PURE DRUCS 


57 Rawson, Cor. Fraser St., 


with a full and complete line of | 


| Nore but QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS 
FANCY GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. Allowed to Dispense Prescriptions 


This card when used, will entitle holder toa 


Valuable Present Civen Away. |A Fill Line of Toilet and Household 
St: AD PHONE #13 | Ariicles at Reasonable Prices. 


Hours: 8:30 to 32; 2:30 to5 





| and Chemicals. 
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This number will contain the beginning of a new feature—T. a 

Il P . te yee Single | 

Thomas Fortune’s Experiences in the Philippines. The first installment W 

Il of his five papers will be on ‘‘Hiking in the Philippincs.’’ Fortune is the Q 

ll one Negro Editor of this country whose editorials receive large attention 
q from the big dailics both North and South. In a journalistic tilt or in a 





ee 


a descriptive narrative he delights and thrils. The March contribution 


il po itical controversy he goes after his man with rapier and bludgeon. In 
will be beautifully illustrate. q 





will appear in his first contribution to our Magazine with ‘a vital and il 
vivid paper on some racial or sociological subject. Dr. Dubois jis a su- l 
perb master of English and is the one colored sociolegist of authority 

in the United States. His ‘‘Souls of Black Folks” set all Christendom to H 
thinking This keen thinker and knight of the King’s English needs no U 





: William Burghardt Dubois 


introduction to the American people. He has written for the leading l 
magazines of the country. lI 
Tkese are but two features of our March number. It will be full Q 

i of rich reading and beautiful illustrations. n 





| For the April Number 


Wu 
l The Voice of the Negro wil! give a symposium on Hayti andSan Domin- __ || 
go. ‘Those Haytians are becoming celebrated for the number of revolu- in) 
tions they can have in a sing’e month. Last month there were three in) 


i revolutions going on down there at the same time. These continual Ph) 
wars and rumors of wars are a detriment to commerce and a menace to 
ly civilization. SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. Ourentire Apri num- tu 
l ber wi'l te thrown op n for discussion of the situation. Such able writ- | 
n ers as United States Consul to Havana Durham, former Minister to 
ql Hayti Grimke, and proba! ly United States Minister Powell will take up 
Hl the discussion pro and con. Everybody will want this number. Sub- 
l scribe on time and avoid ‘he rush. | 
Our subscription price is $1 00 the ycar, 10 cents a copy. 


ll Address ) 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, \ 


913 Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga. u 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS NUMBER 


H. H. 


PORTER 


is a graduate in arts from the Atlanta University and of the Usiversity of 
Michigan. He is a Master of Aris and a Doctor of Laws. Hs career has 
been uniformly succe sful. His present positio: «sas'rong lawyer in Au- 
eusta, Ga. has been eirned by integrity and clear-headedness. 


re 


BENJAMIN G. BRAWLEY, 


the son of the venerable Dr E. M. Brawley, is a graduate of the Atlanta 
3a: tist Coilege and has a so doue pest graduate work at Harvard University. 
He is at present Professor of Enzlish at Atlanta Baptist College. H>»is dis- 
tined to immortalize his name asa poet. He has already published a beau- 
tiful little volume of poems entitled ‘‘A Toast to Love and Death.’ 


at 


D. WEBSTER DAVIS 


isa poet of rar merit. He hails from ‘‘SSwamp University’ but he is a cul- 
tured and po ished gentleman and a born poct. Mr. Davi,’ pen has been busy 
in high class vernacular poetry. His best poems are publishei in book form 
by a Cleveland firm. In spite of Mr Davis’ limited opportunities, he has 
so applied himse'f to study that he is now a Master of Arts, Pestor of the 
Second Baptist Church, Manchester, Va., a teacher in the public schools ot 
Richmond and a professor on the fecu'ty of the Summer Normal at Hampton. 


. 


Jno. R. L. DiGcs 


is making some original investigations as a a sociologist. He is a Bachelor 
of Arts and a Master of Science, having received both of these degrees from 
Bucknell University.. He has a'so cone post graduate work at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He is at present Professor of Latin and French and Chairman of 
Examinations for the degree A.M. and Ph.D. in the Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, Richmond, Va. 

eT 


WILLIAM CARVER 


Mrs. 


is the science professcr at Tuskegee Institute. He is a man of genui'e 
worth to the great institution of which most of us are proud. The experi- 
ments he gives here are worthy of caretul study. 


2 


L. A. J. MOORER 


is the wife of Jacob Moorer, a bri:liant young lawyer of Orang-burg, S. C. 
This is probably the first time Mrs. Moorer has been before the public in poe- 
try. However she has written a great deal of poetry which will some day find 
its way to the scrutiny of the public. Most of her poems are racial and 
patriotic. 








“Stop! O Nation, siop and iisten! 
Listen with your heart and brain, 
Hear the wierd Voice of the Negro, 
Coming up from Southern plain.” 
(See “The Voice of the Negro,” 


page 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


By J. Max Barber 


The closing days of the ycar 1903 
seem to have been the meeting place of 
a number of fearful calamities and of 


sombre shadows. In Chicago, in 


Nashville, in Michigan, in Pcnnsyl 
vania, and many other places that 


were represented at these points fear 
ful flames and dreadful wrecks 
brought on many untimely deaths and 
misery beyond all human computation. 
War clouds hung low in the Far East 
and in Panama. Revolutions and ru- 
mors of revolutions were in the saddle 
in Hayti, in Uraguay and in Macedon- 
ia. Our faces were rudely turned from 
the golden dreams of universal peace 
to the serious prospect of the letting 
loose of the dogs of carnage. 
in the midst of the festiy 
ities or even while we were yet making 
ready for the time of joy-making, the 


Right 


season of 


Sickle of Death prepared his grew- 
some harvest, and ere they knew it, 
hundreds of the healthiest men, women 
and children were hurried into the 
gloomy Limbo of the Unknowable. 
They were chronicled in the catalog 


g 
of human destiny to answer to the roll 
call in the “Isle of Somewhere” be 


out its 
the 
towards 
the end of the year many newspapers 


fore the year should. round 
checkered 


great 


career. Because of 


number of calamities 
have been a little pessimistic in their 
reviews of the year. But was 
a period of alter 
nacy between joy and sorrow, pros- 
perity and depression, sanity and mad- 
ness, the palm and _ th: 
shadows and the flashes. 


1903 
like all other years 


cypress, the 
Wall street 


has at times been a little panicky, the 


bulls and the bears have at times 
charged each other, over-watered com- 
binations have occasionally gone up in 
the wind like bubbles; but the bursting 
of these speculative bubbles has clear- 
ed the financial atmosphere of the im- 
aginary and revealed the fact that 
there is much real prosperity in the 
country and the world. 


The Chicago 
Theatre Fire 


A great 
which 


holocaust 
caused the 

civilized world to 
stand aghast with horror was the Chi- 
cago theatre fire of December 2oth. 
It occurred in the Iroquois Theatre, 
the largest, the finest, and thought to 
have been the safest in the city. 
Probably 2,000 people were in the 
theatre attending “Mr. Bluebeard.” It 
was an afternoon when the house was 
crowded with a cultured class 
of people. A number of city teachers 
were availing themselves of the holi- 
day recess and were enjoying the after- 
noon at the Iroquois. 


most 


Eastern college 
girls had come home to spend the holi- 
day season with thcir western school 
friends and they were at the theatre. 
All of a sudden a calcium light flared 
up and a blaze ran along some deli- 
cate curtain hangings. The comedy 
was changed into a tragedy and before 
thirty minutes had elapsed over 550 
lives had been lost. This calamity 
surpassed anything of the kind known 
to history. The house of joy was 
turned into a house of mourning, and 
so dejected was the great city of Chi- 
cago that she refused to welcome the 
new year with the usual ringing of 
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bells and blowing of whistles. Tele- 
grams of sympathy were received from 
all parts of the civilized world. It is 
hardly possible that one can be too 
self-possessed, and yet, the deliberate 
coolness with which the ushers closed 
the doors and held hundreds of people 
in the building to be crushed by the 
fearful onslaught from the rear be- 
trays a kind of self-possession abhor- 
rent to most of us. 
disaster 


The causes of the 
seem to have been 

ist.—The turning off of all the lignts 
at the time the people were trying to 
escape from the building, thus causing 
them to stumble pell-mell down stairs 
in the dark and pile on top of each 
other. 

2nd.—The failure of the 
curtain ta work permitted the flames 
to spread beyond the stage and the 
rush of cold air from the exits where 


asbestos 


the actors escaped fanned the flames 
into a fury. 

3rd.—The doors leading to the fire 
escapes were not in working order and 
there were some doors with no escapes 
attached where people rushed headlong 
into eternity. 

4th.—The explosion of the gas tanks 
asphyxiated many. 
a so-called fire-proof building and had 
a score or more of fire escapes. All 
of the theaters in Chicago have been 
closed until they shall meet the safety 
requirements of the law, and ev¢ry- 
where authorities are investigating 
theatres with a view to making them 
secure against such a fearful accident 


The Iroquois was 


as the Chicago calamity. 


Fire at Walden 
University 


On the night of Dec- 
ember 18th., a fire 
broke out at Walden 
University, Nashville, Tenn., which 
left behind it. The Wo- 
man’s Dormitory was seriously dam- 
aged, about thirteen women lost their 
lives and a score or more were injured. 
Walden University is one of the best 
schools for 


desolation 


colored youths in the 


South and it was a serious shock to 
the colored people to learn of this sad 
accident. While nothing but time can 
heal the wounded hearts of the parents 
and friends of those who lost their 
lives in the fire, it is hoped that a gen 
erous philanthropy 
the material 


will soon replace 
losses to the University. 
San Domingo Civilization is standing 
Revolutions by and witnessing a dis 
graceful reign of an 
archy down in San Domingo. ‘There 
were three revolutions going on at once 
down there last month. Owing to the 
unsettled state of affairs in the repub 
lic, business is at a standstill and even 
human life is insecure. The semi-ox 
casional revolutions are annoying to 
say the least, and it does seem as if a 
protectorate will have to be establish 
ed over the island. 


A Famous 
French Painter 


Jean Leon Gerome, 


one of the most fam 
ous painters of the 
age, died Sunday 
1oth. at his home in Paris. He 
8o years old and died in the full vigor 
of life. Tall, handsome and _ grace- 
ful, he will be i 
circles of Paris. He was a master of 
the brilliant technic of Parisian Art 
and understood to its depths the m« 
had 
before the public as a painter since 
1847 and when he died he had achiey 
His 
paintings were intellectual in contra 
distinction from the emotional. Any 
“Golgotha”’ 
with the dark shadows of night fall 
ing around three crosses in the sky 
while the Jews and Romans © skulk 
away in “Age of Augustus 
and Birth of Jesus” and his “Alcibiades 
at the home of 


morning, January 


Was 


missed in the social 


chanics of painting. He been 


ed greatness in his profession. 


one who has. seen his 


fear, his 


Aspasia,” must have 
been impressed with the superb touch 
of the Master painter. Gerome immor- 
talized himself with the brush and can 
vas. 
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Longstreet James Longstreet and 
and Gordon John Bb. Gordon, two of 

the last of the conspicious 
Confederate generals, died this month. 
General Longstreet died January 4th. 
at his home at Gainesville, Georgia. 
He fought gallantly in the Confederate 
army for the South, but when the war 
was over he became a staunch Repub- 
lican. He held various positions un- 
der Republican administrations and 
actively supported that party. Tis ac- 
tion in this respect somewhat alien- 
ated him from his former comrades 
and the Southern people generally. A 
touch of this lingering bitterness was 
seen at his death in the refusal of the 
Confederate chapter of “Daughters” at 
Savannah 
bier. 
ideal. 


wreath for his 
General Gordon was the South's 


to give a 


In dealing with his own race he 
was as chivalrous as a knight and in 
war he was as gallant and daring as 
any one of the “Six Hundred” at Bala- 
klava. He was a leading actor in ths 
great iron drama of American history 
and was at the forefront of the con- 


flict at Seven Pines, Malvern Hill, 
Sharpsburg, Gettysburg, Fort Stead- 


ham, Chancellorsville, The Wilderness 
and at Appamattox. The whole South 
was touched by his death and the 
nation’s chief wired sympathy. 
eral Gordon 


Gen- 
showed signs of altruism 
and of love for his fellowmen, wheth 
er white or black, in his last years. He 
spoke in favor of education for colored 
people and last year he wrote a preface 
to a Negro history which gave expres- 
sion to some lofty sentiments. He died 
at his home near Miama, Fila. 


Col. William 
Pledger 


Surely the halls of Val- 
halla must have 
crowded with new 
kings during the closing days of 1903 


been 


and the opening days of 1904! Spen- 
cer, Mommsen, Gordon, Gerome, and 
Pledger all followed close behind each 
other to “that mysterious realm” of the 
Great Beyond. 


Colonel W. A. Pledger was born a 
slave, and in spite of the curse of caste 
that barricaded the South, he rose to 
When 
he died he was Chairman of the Re- 
publican Central Committee of Geor- 
gia and was beloved and respected 
by his constituency. He was not what 
we call an old man, being but fifty- 
two. On the highway of life the vital 
flame flickered and went out. The col- 
ored people of Georgia and the Re- 
publican party have lost a friend and 
a co-worker. 


pre-eminence as a politician. 


The President 
and Panama 


The charge by Sena- 
ator Hoar and sever- 
al of the Democratic 
United States officers 
had assisted in the Panama revolution 
brought forth from President Roose- 
velt a special statement to Congress 
January 4th. in which he gives to the 
Senate the extent of the Government’s 
knowledge of the intention of Panama 
to declare her indenendence prior to 
the date of the actual revolution. The 
charge has been made that the gath- 
ering of warships in the neighborhood 
of Panama about the last of October 
and the nature of certain dispatches 
received at the War Department from 
our agents the day before and the day 
of the revolution indicated that officials 
at Washington knew of the intended 
revolution and were guilty of compli- 
city in it. 


Senators that 


In the Prcsident’s answer 
to this charge he quotes from a num- 
ber of reputable newspapers to show 
that anybody who kept posted on the 
daily news would have known of the 
intended revolution. That the 
ernment agents were alive to their du- 
ty and kept the State Department post- 
ed is admitted of course. The tele- 
grams and letters are all laid before 
that there is 
nothing that smacks of complicity in 
the whole affair. 


(Gov- 


the Congress to show 


The President warns 
the Congress that failure to ratify the 


new Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty has 
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nothing to do with the recognition of 
Panama as an independent state. The 
independence of the republic has been 
recognized by the proper authorities 
of this country, by France, Germany, 
Denmark, Russia, Norway and Swed- 
den, Nicaragua, Peru, China, Cuba, 
Great Britain, Italy, Costa Rica, Ja- 
pan and Austria-Hungary. Panama is 
independent and the question with 
this country is whether we will have 
the canal. He quotes Secretary Cass 
who said, “Sovereignty has its duties 
as well as its rights” and shows that 
Columbia would not be expected “to 
close one of the gates of intercourse 
on the great highway of the world.” 
The Democrats in the 


Senate were 


taken by surprise. They are at a loss 
to know how to detract from the pop- 
ulartity which the Panama case will 
give the President. On the _ other 
hand, the Democratic voters are glad 
that the 
oceanic canal is assured and are ex 
pressing themselves through the press 
and on the platform. Louisiana and 
Mississippi have instructed their sena- 
tors to vote for the treaty and its rati- 
fication is practically assured. 
Reyes failed in his mission to Wash- 
ington and there are sti!! 
bilities of war between Colombia and 
this country. 


construction of the _ inter- 


Gen. 


the possi- 


More Healthy United States 
Southern Sentiment Senator Bb. R. 

Tillman of South 
Carolina spoke on the race problem 
in this city on the night of the first 
of January. 
of his speeches, full of all that venom 
so characteristic of this semi-serious 
atheist who doubts the unity of the 
human racs. It was purely ad captan- 
dum vulgus—speech to catch the rab- 
ble. 

The spurious chivalry he advocates 
is as distasteful to the cultured white 
man as it is to the Negro. 
prominent daily papers of 


His speech was, as are all 


The two 
Atlanta 


barely gave his fulminations a para 
graphic mention and on the Sunday 
following, Dr. L. G. Broughton of the 
First Baptist Church (white) roundly 
denounced the  pugilistic 


views. 


senator's 


Dr. Broughton 
‘Sensitive 


preached on_ th 
Fool” and it was an easy 
matter to get Tillman in 
theme. 


under that 


Dr. Broughton said: 

‘Much of this talk of the race prob'em is 
also the result of morbid sensitiveness. | 
heard Senator Tillman Friday night give his 
lecture on ‘The Negro.’ I tried to be fair in 
my estimate of it. For reckless frankness it 
was a model; for sensible argument it was a 
mess I like frankness; I like to see a man 
who believes something and then is not afraid 
tosay it. In this respect, and in this respect 
alone, is Senator Tillman entitled toa place 
among those who are trying to shape the 
destinies of the nation. His whole talk, from 
start to finish. was that of the cheap politi- 
cian, playing upon the most subtile preju- 
dices of ignorant people. Never oncein his 
solution of this great question did he get out 
of the realm of the rankest paganism. The 
Christian religion was never hinted at as 
having anything to do with overcoming bad 
conditions or uplifting the race. One of the 
most prominent Christian educators in the 
South said tome just as he finished his ha- 
rangue, ‘His position is nothing short of the 
vilest paganism.’ Senator Tillman isa pagan 
arguing from the standpoint of pagan philo- 
sophy.” 

* * * * * 

“Let cheap politicians and demagogues 
sneer as much as they will at the Christian 
philanthropy, it is nevertheless the only Fope 


for the salvatiou and civilization of this 
world. Paganism, with its hell of oppression, 


is not the policy of our people. If now and 
then an exception is tolerated it is only for 
the lack of time for the triumph of the Jaw 
of Christian equity.” 

In Savannah, Mr. Tillman received 
an even colder reception. Both white 
beginning to realizc 
that the quicker he is taken to the 
limbus fatuorum the better for all con 
cerned. 


and blacks are 


The Eastern 
Situation 


The war clouds in the 
East 
darker and 
nous. At this writing 


hourly grow 
more omi 
(Jan 15) both 
Russia and Japan are preparing to 
fight. 


yet been broken off between the two 


While negotiations have not as 


perme 





he 


ni 
th 
to 





countries, almost all hope of peace has 
been lost. It would seem as if the two 
nations will appeal to the god of 
arms. So closely knit together is 
political industrial 
and commercial fabric of the globe 
that the whole civilized world trem- 
bles at the prospect of a clash between 
the Jap and the Muscovite. It is 
feared that a bark from one of those 
fearful sea-dogs in the East will be 
the signal for a high carnival among 
the gods of war all over Europe and 
A spark from 
either Russia or Japan might girt the 
globe in fire. France has an alliance 
with Russia, England has an alliance 
with Japan, and none of the other Eu- 
ropean nations are entirely disinterest- 


every social, 


probably in America. 


ed. From a western viewpoint, it is 
decidedly against the interests of civil- 
ization to allow the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet to pass through the Strait 
of Dardanelles. The West sympa- 
thizes with the “Yellow Empire.” The 
points of contention wage around Ko- 
rea and Manchuria. During the Boxer 
war in China three years ago, Russia 
pitched camp in Manchuria, a part 
of China. When the other nations 
withdrew from China, Russia remain 
ed, and tho she has made promise 
after promise to leave, she still re- 
mains. Japan has had a dominating 
influence in Korea for a number of 
years. Japan, along with England 
and the United States, has demanded 
an open trade in Manchuria’ which 
means that Russia is to yield her tem- 
porarily established .dominancy there. 
Russia wants to stay in Manchuria 
and in addition wants Korea neutral. 
Really she considers Korea a_neces- 
sary adjunct to the consolidation of 
her interests in the Far East. Japan’s 
note to Russia about January roth, 
gave, expression to her desires while 
Russia in the most diplomatic lan 
guage refused these desires. Japan 
has sent a new note with the same 
demands and all depends upon Rus- 
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un 


sia’s answer. If Russia yields it will 
be to gain time. The greed of Rus- 
sia is as limitless as her mendacity is 
shameless. She seems to think that 
the enthusiasm of the Japanese com- 
monality will waste itself away while 
the elder statesmen of Japan follov 
the Russian ministers through the 
barren mazes of a_ slip-shod diplo- 
macy. Russia has one policy and that 
is to get as much of the earth as pos- 
sible. She will stoop to conquer. Only 
a few days ago the news was received 
in this country that we had been able 
to conclude a treaty with China, 
whereby we have entry into the ports 
of Antung and Mukden. It is openly 
asserted in high diplomatic circles that 
Russian influence, which had hitherto 
prevented the signing of the treaty, 
encouraged it to gain favor with the 
United State. 


Dreyfus Again It was positively an- 

nounced from Paris, 
December 28th, that the famous 
French captain, Dreyfus, would receive 
a new trial soon. Dreyfus depends 
for vindication upon the discovery of 
a forgery made by Colonel Henry. 


PAPA’S VALENTINE 


I’m papa’s little valentine, 
An’ he jes’ brags on me; 

He says that I’m as cute a child 
As he could wish to see, 

The other valentines he’s got 
Are only good for show, 

An’ papa says I beat ’em all — 
He means it too, I know! 


He sends me to the office where 
I get his mail each day, 
An’ then I go to market too— 
I help him every way. 
My papa says he’d rather have 
My kind o’ valentine 
Than all those paper ones you see 
That ladies think so fine. 


Say, does your papa think o’ you 
As papa does 0’ me? 

Are you his pretty valentine 
He always loves to see? 

If not, it may be you don’t try 
To be sweet as sweet can be 

If I were you I’d start right now— 
It’s lots o’ fun to me! 








NEGRO CHURCH LIFE 


By John R. L. 


The social status of the Negro in 
America finds its highest expression in 
the church life of this people. The 
social philosopher who would make 
a careful study of the status of the 
race should by all means have accu 
rate knowledge of its church life which 
furnishes a perspective through which 
the better types of race life may be 
seen, 

The Christian church is the largest 
organization common among. these 
humble people, and because of its 
very character, it forth the 
best elements in their nature. if, 
therefore, we 


calls 


consider its power 


from the point 
shall indeed be 
probably 
question that the church has 


over them social 
of view only, we 
repaid; for it is beyond 

done 
black man 
than any other one agency could have 
done. Through it the social life of 
the Negro people finds its highest ex- 
pression; in it, that life receives form 
and direction; under its care the moral 


more to civilize the 


and social are developed and refined, 
and to it society owes much for what 
accomplished 
years since 1620. 

The character of Negro church life 
is seen in types of worship. Here 
we have a most interesting field of 
study and an almost boundless field 
of investigation. If the student of 
economic progress desires to place the 
results of his investigations beyond 
Serious question, he would, among 
other things, make a careful i.tudy of 
modern machinery in actu. No second 
hand facts would be satisfactory to 
the truly scientific spirit of the inves- 
tigator; for he knows that original in- 
vestigations made according to scien- 
tific methods now in general use would 


has’ been during the 


Diggs 

alone remove many fatal objections. 
This same spirit is imperuatively de- 
manded by the circumstances of th 
case and this same method must be 
employed in any satisfactory study of 
the social life of the colored people ot 
the United States, as 
their church functions. 


expressed in 


It is perhaps not out of place t 
hope that some one will come forth in 
the not remote future who will have 
the spirit historical as well as the men- 
tal and other qualifications, to give the 
people of America a full and complete 
lor the 
sake of convenience and clearness we 


study of this great question. 


may treat, briefly, three periods clear 
ly defined, in the church life of the 
American Negro. 

(a) The period prior to 1860. 

(b) The transition period, 1860 
1890. 

(c) The period of 
gress, 1890—. 

We shall not be able to present 
results of original investigation for 
the first and second periods, entire; 
for it was during the second period 
that the writer was born; but by hard 


greatest pro 


work and by the expenditure of some 
time and care we hope to state some 
facts in a brief way. 

In “Twentieth Century Negro Lit 
erature,’ Dr. E. M. Brawley, one of 
the most scholarly men of the present 
generation, says: A generation has 
come since the passing away of the 
period to which the old Negro belong 
ed, and this generation has lived in 
the period of the new Negro. Is this 
Negro an improvement morally upon 
his father? Zealous friends of the 
race stoutly maintain that he is; while 
enemies assert that he is not as good 

ieee His father had no moral 
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training Look over the en 
tire moral code as set forth in the Ten 
Commandments, and the impossibility 
of teaching effectively 
truths to slaves—American 
becomes apparent. The old enslaved 
Negro was destitute of true 


those 


great 


slaves 


moral 
training, and very much of what was 
offered to him as such was nothing 
more than and he 
knew it and could not profit by it.” 
The period in question began with 
the introduction of Negro slavery and 


‘sounding brass’ 


continued two hundred and forty-five 
During this period the Chris 
South did 


much to enlighten the dark and be 


years. 
tian slave-holders of the 


nighted beings who were fresh from 
African savagery; and yet Dr. Braw- 
ley’s criticism of “very much of what 
was offered” as mortal training is cor- 
rect according to the teachings of the 
history of that time and the 
ments of dishonor which that reign of 


affairs has left us. 


monu- 


We must never forget th 
vice rendered to civilization by the 
persons who gave the slaves elemen 
tary instruction in the ruder arts of a 
better life. Many must have been the 
sacrifices made in order to teach these 
untutored beings, and the thoughtful 
descendants of those early blacks will 


great ser 


not forget that great, Christianlike ser- 
vice. This great service affected not 
only the religious life of the Southern 
people as a whole, but the entire so- 
cial organization was profoundly mod- 
ified as a step preliminary to some- 
thing better. What ever evil we find 
associated with that \merican 
life was largely due to conditions in- 
separable from the social relations in- 
volved, and it 


earlier 


seems easier to study 
those conditions and learn the lessons 
they teach, than to spend time in criti 
cising a transitory type of civilization 
so far removed from our own?s to 
make it very difficult to do it full jus- 
tice. We must not that the 
task of civilizing men is not an easy 


fi reel 


CHURCH 
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one, and that those early Americans 
did a noble service in winning thous- 
ands of men from the thraldom of 
heathenism. 

As the slaves had not forgotten the 
fetichism of was 
natural for them to mingle some of 
their ruder forms with the new system 
of worship observed in, and enjoined 
upon them, by the Christian church. 


their native land. it 


Though many of the heathen forms 
were grotesque, as one might in rea- 
son expect, the slaves nevertheless 
held firmly to them as things sacred; 
and in spite of the care and watchful- 
owners, these slaves oc- 
these 
heathen rites and ccremonies. It is to 
that but little attention has 
been given by some writers of super- 
stitution among Southern Negroes. 
The strangest forms of worship, now 


ness of their 
casionally observed some of 


this fact 


rapidly passing away, have in common 
something of the African heathen aud 
the American Christian: This wor- 
ship though crude, desultory, and, in 
many had its 
power over the social life of the Ne- 


instances, ineffective, 
groes of America. 

During the second ( 1860- 
1890) the colored preacher proper 
Prior to 1860 the Negroes at- 
their owners, 


period 


arose. 
tended the churches of 
occupying the scats especially set aside 
for them, as a rule. Thus they enjoy- 
ed the ministrations of educated cler- 
gymen. When the Negroes left these 
ministrations there was, for a time, a 
retrogression in their worship. This 
was natural under the circumstances; 
for they had no trained men to lead 
them and to instruct them in the bet- 
ter ways of worship. 

About 1866-67 the various mission- 
ary organizations of the American 
churches began their work of educat- 
ing preachers and teachers for the 
newly enfranchised millions of immor- 
to this end schools were es- 
1875 a number of 

men entered the 


tal souls; 
tablished, and by 
fairly well trained 
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pulpits. 
a great change was 


After about ten years’ service 
wrought in the 
church life of the colored people of 
the South, superstition began to lose 
some of its power, fine churches were 
erected and the number of enrolled 
members largely increased. In the 
midst of much that one deeply regrets, 
there is the excess of good over evil. 
This is the chief ground of hope for 
the future; it is the ground of the 
Christian philanthropist’s faith in the 
ultimate regeneration of the race. 

During this thirty years (1865-1895 ) 
the church led in the creation and de- 
velopment of a higher ideal of home 
life, and this leadership is exerting a 
tremendous power in transforming the 
life of the race. Here we have a great 
power making for law, order, indus- 
try and righteousness. The altruistic 
spirit is awakening; the welfare of the 
home, the community, the State and 
foreign lands is a matter of deep con- 
cern and interest. It is not true that 
these churches are interested only in 
themselves, for their interest in man- 
kind is seen in the mission work they 
aid in supporting. 

Whatever the Negro race has gained 
in the race of life—real gain—must, 
in a large measure, be attributed to 
the power exerted over that people by 
the Christian church. Since the ad- 
vent of the colored preacher, though 
with limited training, the Negroes 
have gained in wealth and intelligence. 
To these leaders is due the credit for 
the great advances made in the ac- 
quisition of property, real and person- 
al, since 1875. The Northern mission- 
ary and educational societies made the 
trained Negro preacher possible, and 
thereby, paved the way for what has 
been done by the colored ministry. 

The third period may begin in 1890. 
During the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century a number of men with 
better preparation for leadership en- 
tered the field. They were more deep- 
ly impressed with the social signifi- 
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cance of life; they labored to show 
that the Christian religion is not at 
variance with economic and civic pro- 
gress, that political and social philoso- 
phy are not antagonistic to the best 
religious life, but that these wide 
spheres of human interest should make 
their contribution to the 
mankind. 


welfare of 


As a result of the effort to lead the 
Negro church to comprehend the so- 
cial and economic side of its life, and 
this in its aesthetic and 
economic interest, there is marked im- 
provement, especially in the South. It 
is, however, a matter of sincere regret 


to express 


that more than five millions have not 
been reached by this helpful power; 
for the work of educating and Chris 
tianizing has not kept pace with the 
The very 
thought of it is appalling—5, 000, 000 
unreached by missionary 


increase of the population. 


and educa- 
tional influences, and this in the United 
States of America! 


Under the new leadership the home 


life of four millions, perhaps, has 
been so far improved that many 
generalizations made nowadays, but 


based on conditions existent a quarter 
of a century ago, are far from accurate. 
One must have visited typical Negro 
homes, and a large number of them, 
within the last ten years, in order to 
speak wisely concerning their home 
life. Many writers who treat 
phases of the so-called Negro question 
are strangers to even the alphabet of 
the cultured home life of thousands 
of refined people of this black Amer- 
ica. 

We must remember that these re- 
fined and enlightened colored people 
are not wealthy, and though they do 
much for the spread of a higher civil- 
ization, they have, in the unreached 
four or five millions of their unfortu- 
nate fellows, a burden 
they can as yet bear. 


some 


greater than 
We must some- 
how keep pace with the growth in 
population. This has not been done 
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NEGRO 
during the last twenty-five 
This 
ous menace to social 


years. 
condition of affairs is a seri 
well-being, 
and should reccive the candid atten- 
philan 
thropists of every part of our country. 
It is exceedingly hard for the four mil 
lions of Negro people who have been 
reached by 


tion of social reformers and 


helpful agencies to bear 
the responsibility for the conduct of 
five millions of unfortunate creatures 
whom American philanthrophy has al 
lowed to remain unhelped for years. 
that many 
are found among them? ‘The rational 


Do we wonder criminals 


mind must wonder that the number is 
not larger. ‘Man is not a social being 
as is sometimes said, if by that i 
meant that every one does’ instinctive 
ly and with pleasure what th 
child of .the 
most cultivated parentage requires to 
be taught what his duties are for he 
will not know them by 


common 


good requires. very 


instinct; and 
needs to be trained, controlled, disci 
plined and helped in to the ways of so- 
cial co-operation. 

The training of the human race for 
co-operation has been long, difficult 
and costly. We dare n count on 
the inheritance of 
Science, literature and good morals ave 
taught to each human being and only 
thus transmitted” 
Dr. Chas. 
with wisdom. 
America what 


acquired virtues. 


These words of 


weighty 
They ought to be to 
lichte’s words on edu 


Henderson are 


cation and freedom were to that Ger 
man yeomanry 
mighty 
in 1&71, 


before which the 
lrench battallions went down 
words 
setting forth 
rather than what 
done. 


f inspiration, words 
what should be done 
is actually being 

But we must remember that some 
thing is being accomplished by the 
church and that this great organiza 
tion is a signal success as an amelio- 


ration of social power. With a large 


*Dependents, Defectives and Delinquents, 


p. 234. 
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number of trained men, such as our 


higher institutions are preparing for 
leadership, many more will be reached 
in the next quarter of a century. Di- 
the church has 
given us such high grade institutions 
Washing- 
Va. Union University at 
Va., University at 
Nashville, Tenn., and Atlanta Univer- 
sity at Atlanta, Georgia, together with 
strong theological 
like Gammon and the Richmond The- 
Atlanta, and 
Richmond, Va., respectively. 

Thes 
high and holy cause of training preach- 
ers, teachers and other leaders for the 
The Negro 
largely an out- 
labors of men trained 


rectly or indirectly 
as Howard University, at 
ton, D. C 


Richmond, liske 


several seminaries 


ological Seminary, at 


schools are dedicated to the 


enfranchised millions. 
Church of today is 
growth of thé 
in the above named and otherlike in- 
stitutions. Few men will dare raise 
any qucstion as to the social influence 
of the Negro church when they actual- 
ly grasp the conditions confronting 
us today. 

that 


organizations 


lor it must be remembered 


many of the social 
known among Caucasians are unknown 
rule 
benevolent 


among the Negroes as a 
and their churches and 
organizations must serve all purposes 
for the development of the larger 
social life. The famous “True Reform- 
ers’ Organization” with headquarters 
at Richomnd, Va., is an example of 
an economic-benevolent order. It is un- 
der control of Negro Christians, owns 
and operates a large bank, a large 
number of grocery stores, a large plan- 
tation, an Old Folks’ 
some real estate and directs growing 
interests in many large cities through- 
out the country. 


Home, controls 


This vast interest grew up as a di- 
rect result of the new social teaching 
from the Negro pulpit. Rev. W. W. 
Brown, who may well be classed with 
men like the Vanderbilts, Goulds, 
Stewart, Rockefellers, et al for clear 
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sound business sense, was the organi- 
zer of this great work. ‘The large at- 
tendance of Negro children at public 
schools South is another result of the 
same propaganda. The wisest among 
the colored ministry constantly urge 
industry, thrift, economy, righteous- 
ness and education upon their congre- 
gations. For these and other reasons 
the church exerts great power over the 
life of the Negro race, and is an agency 
of no ordinary importance. The Negro 
has been introduced to at least one 
phase of American life an modern 
civilization, and if the mistake is not 
made of exalting the so-called indus- 
trial type of education at the expense 
of the equally important type of educa- 
tion under which the present economic 
and social status has been attained, if 
the making of the mere bread winner 
is not prized above the making of men 
who will earn bread, if the human ma- 
chine is not developed to the utter neg- 
lect of the trained man with all the 
power of iniative set free, we may ex- 
pect even greater results secured 
through that high type which is being 
slowly but surely developed in the Ne- 
gro church in the United States of 
America. 

Apart from the merit of Christian- 
ity per se, we may affirm its value as a 
social power in the life of the 
Negro pcople; and it is this fact to 
which we have tried to direct atten- 


Love’s Mystic Tide i 


tion, in a measure. From observation 
the writer is convinced that the church, 
through its power has done much to 
make these people economic, thrifty 
and altrustic; that the social life of the 
Christians among them is far superior 
to that of their unfortunate fellows all 
about them, but numbers with the 
millions still unreached. 

In view of these facts we appeal to 
the considerate judgment of all noble 
hearts for sympathy and support in 
the training of black men for wise and 
safe leadership in every sphere of life. 

In the “College Bred Negro,” Dr. 
DuBois shows that the black men and 
women educated in the higher insti 
stutions of learning, North and South, 
are progressive and industrious mem 
bers of society, and that these people, 
in nearly every case are found working 
for the elevation of their fellowmen ’ 
throughout the Southland. They are 
the advocates of good will, peace 
and order. 

If a wise philanthropy will see to 
it that able and worthy leaders are 
provided, that higher and industrial 
education are properly correlated and 
wisely given, the economic, social and 
spiritual life of the race will be stead 
ly advanced, as the years shall go by, 
and lovers of human progress every 
where will have greater reason to re 
joice in the upward march of an invin 
cible and puissant civilization. 





By T. Thomas Fortune 


When once the mountain stream has mingled with the sea, 


Think you it can again a mountain stream e’er be? 
Does it not take the grander and more awful form 


Of the blue waters, where abides the King of Storm? 


So, lives that once have mingled in Love’s mystic tide 
Not e’en the God of Fate can evermore divide. 
No rule of church or state can turn the precious wine 
Back to the grape that ripened on the fruitful vine. 
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By G. 


Since cotton is the principal and most 
valuable product of eight great States 
in our Union and forms one of the most 
valuable money crops of the entire 
country, it should be the subject of 
more exhaustive experimentation than 
any other plant in the South. Cotton, 
silk, and wool, are the three great sta- 
ples which supply man with clothing; 
and cotton, by reason of its cheapness, 
ease Of production and other excellent 
qualities, is superceding its other ri- 
vals. 

The total cotton crop of fifty years 
ago numbered about 2,500,000 bales 
In 1902 these astonishing figures were 
27,114,103 
yielding 10,417,000 bales, and 


reached: acres planted, 

repre 
senting a money value of $421,000, 
000. Statistical data go to show that 
the average yield of lint per acre is 
190 pounds—an astonishingly low h 
gure, this being below the paying point 
as a rule. Every acre of cotton land 
in the South can and should be made 
to produce 500 pounds of lint. lavor 
able soils can be made to produce more 

the 800 pound mark not being oui 
of the question. Yet with our soils 
bereft of much of their virgin fertility, 
more or less primitive and expansive 
methods of planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting, seed saving, etc., we are able 
to lead the world, ‘producing _ five 
sixths of the world’s crop. 

The estimated value of lint cotton 
produced during the census year is 
$338,836,921, and the value of the en- 
tire crop, including the value of the 
available crude manufactured products 
from the seed, $419,208,296—represent- 
ing a total money value of $758,045,- 
217. This increasing increment of 
wealth, despite the above mentioned 
hindrances, has done, and is doing, 


The Improvement of Cotton 


W. Carver 





much to encourage and stimulate the 
farmer to adopt better methods rela- 
tive to his soil and the machinery 
with which to cultivate it. Some have 
even gone beyond this and are improv- 
ing the quality, quantity and length 
of staple, which marks the dawn of a 
new era in the ideal production of this 
most important crop. 

It required but a glance to see that 
this plant has but few, if any, peers as 

















Cotton as it opens. 


As civilization ad- 
vances the demands upon any neces- 
sity become more fastidiuos and ex- 
acting. The almost exclusive utilita- 
rian ideas have gradually given away 
to a most happy combination of the 
the former and the aesthetic. The 
producer wanted more lint, the stock- 
man more meal and hulls, the oil men 
more oil, and the ladies more beautiful 
gowns and furnishings which called 


a wealth producer. 
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ur 


for a longer and finer quality of fiber, 
which meant more money for the pro 
ducer and manufacturer. The long 
staple varieties always sell for more 
than the (The quantity and 
length, all other things being equal, 
determine the price.) Sea 
ton 


short. 


Island cot- 


hassa maximum length of 1.80 
inches, and a minimum of 1.41 


American 


inches; 
seed, a maximum of 1.2! 
inches, and a minimum of .95 inches. 
It is easy to see the wide range in the 


length of lint and the many thousand 
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far out into the sea of possibilities and 
apparently is becoming the progenitor 
of new His new 
plums, apricots, nuts berries, flowers 
and oddities, are too 
need further comment. 

Varieties and their Variation. 


The existence of numerous varieties 


creations. peaches, 


well known to 


of plants is a fact of special importance: 
to all interested in their improvement. 
The cotton grower considers the 150 
varieties and finds that they, like all 


other plants, vary in size, shape, de 














Familiar 


dollars it would mean if only one halt 
a cent were added to 

It is hardly necessary, except as a 
stimulus, to call the reader’s 
to the splendid work being done ir 


every pound. 
attention 


vaTiOUS 


the evolution of plants by tii 


methods employed. He is quite 
familar with the marvelous work of 
Mr. Luther Burbank, the wizzard of 


the West, who seems to be not only 


working conjointly with nature in the 
production of endless varieties, after 
their kind, but has launched his bark 


Southern 


Scene, 74 
a 


velopment and maturity, time of flow 
ering and ripening of fruit, adaptabil- 


itv to certain soils and climatic con 


ditions, resistance to insect and fungus 
diseases, length, color, quantity and 
quality of staple. Every farmer rec- 
carefully select- 


is habit 


ognizes the value. of 
ing his own corn for seed 
has become universal and as a result 
evcry grower is able to maintain a high 
standard of perfection as it relates to 
this particular crop. 

Science has proved that it is not a 

















difficult matter to improve all farm 
crops in both quantity and quality. 
Should we apply the trifling increase 
of one grain to the car of corn, or one 
kernel to the bushel of wheat or 
the the 


would give an increase as follows 


Oats, 


aggregate crops of country 


Corn, 5,200,000 bushels, at 40 cents, 


32,080,000. 
Wheat, 


cents, $9.01 10,000. 


15,000,000 bushels, at 6» 


Mats, 20,000,000 bushels at 30 cents, 
$6,000,000, equaling a moncy value of 
$17,080,000. 

Should the add 
trifling sum of five pounds of lint to 
the acre, it would mean for 


cotton grower the 


Alabama, 16,010,675 pounds, or in 


round numbers, 32,021, five hundred 


pound bales. 

Georgia, pounds, or in 
round 
pound bales. 


175745195 
numbers, 35,149, five hundred 
Virginia, 128,620 pounds, or in round 


numbers, 257 five hundred 


pound 
bales. 

Indian Territory, 2,210,325 pounds, o1 
in round numbers, 4,420 five hundred 
pound bales. 

North Carolina, 5,035,100 pounds, or 
in round numbers, 10,070 five hundred 
pound bales. 

South Carolina, 


or in round numbers, 


~~) 


10,370,405 pounds, 
20.740 five hun 
dred pound bales. 

Florida, 1,109,145 pounds, or in round 
numbers,2,218 five hundred pound 
bales. 

Tennessee, 3,115,685 pounds, or in 
round numbers, 6, 231 five hundred 
pound bales. 

Kentucky, 11,980 pounds, or in round 
numbers, 23 five hundred pound bales 


Arkansas, 8,209,275 


round 16,418 


pounds, or in 


numbers, five hundred 
pound bales. 

Louisiana, 
round 
pound bales. 


Missouri, 


6,881, 270 pounds, or in 


numbers, 13,762 five hundred 


980 pounds, or in 


12” 
a 
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round numbers, 455 five hundred pound 
bales. 

Mississippi, 14,489,600 pounds, or in 
round 
pound bales. 
34,501,835 


numbers, 


numbers, 28,979 five hundred 


Texas, pounds, or in 


round 69,603 five hundred 
pound bales. 


Or in round numbers, the enormous 


sum of 120,176,090 pounds, or 240,352 
bales. 
The 


practically the 


methods of improvement are 


same as that of corn, 
although the immediate effect of pollen 
Much effect- 


is not seen the first vear. 
i in the 


ive work can be done way ol 


cotton improvement by, 
f the 
roots may easily 


<3 


Choroughly preparing 
= _~ ~ ! I a 


grounds so that the 
penetrate to the depth of eight or nine 
inches, as it is absolutely essential that 
the plants be well rooted if a heavy 
crop is expected. 

(2) In addition to a thoroughly pre- 
the land 


fertilized, as this enables the plant to 


pared seed bed, must be well 


make itS maximum growth and resist 


to a attacks of 
the 


more likely to, 


very large extent the 


and fungus discases, as 


the 


greater 


insects 
weaker plant the 


and the will be, the virulence 


of the 
The following formulas, based upon 


attacks from these pests. 


experimental work, have 


been found most beneficial by Profes- 


co-operative 


sor Duggar, of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station. (Bul. 107.) The writer 
has used a number of them here at 
Tuskegee and found them quite as 
satisfactory. Viz.: For the calcare 


ous clay loams of North Alabama, 

80 to 120 pounds of cotton seed meal 
per acre. 

160 to 240 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. 

Total, 240 to 360 pounds per acre 
approximately equaling, 

23 per cent. nitrogen. 


28 per 


cent. ammonia. 
g.3 per cent. available phosphoric 
acid. 
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From Five Years up to 

0.6 per cent. potash. 

For the sandy soils of the eastern 
and central part of the state: 

80 to 120 pounds of cotton 
meal per acre. 

160 to 240 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. 

40 to 60 pounds of kainit 

Total, 280 to 420 pounds 
—approximately equaling,— 

2 per cent. nitrogen. 

2.3 per cent. ammonia. 

8.0 available phosphoric acid 

2.3 per cent. potash. 

For the level lands of the Southern 
Long Leaf Pine region: 

60 to 120 pounds of cotton seed meal 
per acre. 

120 to 240 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. 

60 to 80 pounds of kainit per acre. 

Total, 240 to 440 pounds per acre— 
approximately equaling,— 

1.9 per cent. nitrogen. 

2.3 per cent. ammonia 


seed 


per acre. 
per acre 








Seventy-five Join in Picking. 2/ 
7.6 per cent. available phosphoric 
acid. 


2.8 per cent. potash. 

For any well drained soil in any 
part of the State, on which cotton is 
known to be especially liable to black 
rust: 

120 to 160 pounds of cotton 
meal per acre. 


seed 


80 to 120 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. 

80 to 120 pounds of kainit per acre. 

Total, 280 to 400 pounds per acre— 
approximately equaling, 

3.0 per cent. nitrogen. 

3.6 per cent. ammonia. 

4.8 per cent. available phosphoric 
acid. 

4.3 per cent. potash 

In leaving out barnyard manure we 
do not fail to recognize, nor do we 
under-rate, its value; but from the fact 
that in cotton planting almost none is 
used—the supply being so small that 
it is used for other and smaller crops 








—it is not included. This will con- 
tinue to be so until the number of 
farm animals is greatly increased and 
more attention is given by the farmers 
to the proper saving of this, the most 
valuable of all fertilizers. 

(3d) Carefully selected seed. Tu 
much stress connot be laid upon this 
point, as good seed is one half thi 
crop—all other things being equal 
Every cotton grower has observed that 
regardless of how pure his seed may 
be, or what variety it represents, ther 
are alway some stalks more vigorous, 
larger in boll and more desirable plants 
from every point of view. These are 
the ones from which to save seed, and, 
like corn, will produce to a consider 
able extent the same kind of plant as 
that from which the seed was taken. 

(4th.) Cultivation. Many farmers 
do not appreciate the great value of 
correct cultivation as a factor in the 
improvement and maintenance of a 
high standard as it relates to this par 
ticular crop. As stated elsewhere in 
this paper, it is very essential that a 
zood deep seed bed be prepared and 
followed by shallow cultivation. 


Improvement by Crossing 


While this requires more knowledge 
and care, it is not beyond the reach 
of the average farmer. In this meth 
od the blossoms of the plant figure 
Examining a 
cotton flower we find it contains the 
following familiar parts: 

ta) 
bracts 


most conspicuously. 


group of*three leaf like 
commonly designated = as 
squares. 

(b) The yellow petals or flower 
leaves. 

fc): A 
center of the flower, which is composed 
of two parts, and which can be easily 


column rising from the 


seen. 
These two parts are the only ones 
in which we are interested; we will 


therefore, explain their functions in 
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detail. Examining this column we 
find that it tapers somewhat from the 
base until about midway, where it 
splits up into a sort of brush-like 
form, and each little thread carries 
upon its end a little bag filled with a 
vellow powder known as pollen. Ris- 
ing from the center of this mass is 
another larger and longer threadlike 
body with a slightly twisted and club- 
shaped end. This is the pistil, or the 
emale part of the flower, and when 
ructified (the act of placing the pollen 
upon the end of the pistil) produces 
the seed. 


f 
f 


Bees, wasps, several species 
of flies and a great many other insects, 
seeking honey, fructify the pistil by 
going from flower to flower gathering 
both the honey and the pollen, the lat- 
ter sticking to their hairy bodies and 
clinging to the pustil 
touched. 
made in this way but are lost in the 


of any flower 
Many valuable crosses are 


overwhelming lot of undesirable mun- 
grels, or share the same fate as the 
other secd in the hands of the feeder 
or in the crafts of the manufacturer. 
lor the above reasons men have learn- 
ed that it is an easy matter to do 
this work by - 

ist—Selecting ‘heir parents—i. e., 
the plants to bear seed and the plants 
from which pollen is desired. 
must b 


These 
strong, vigorous ad possess 
as nearly as possible the characters of 
the ideal plant you wish to produce. 
2nd.—Remove all the flowers or 
buds from the mother plant except 
those you wish to use (cross). Just 
before the flower opens cut the yellow 
petals away with a pair of scissors and 
remove the little pollen sacks in the 
same way, being careful not to injure 
the pistil. A half dozen flowers are 
enough to leave on one plant. Cover 
the whole plant at once with a piece 
of mosquito netting—or small sacks 
may be put into the individual flow- 
ers. This is to keep insects from them. 
3rd.— Gather your 


flowers from 
which you expect pollen at the same 
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On the Way to Market. Ten 


time and put in a sunny place, free 


from insects, where they will open 


in a few hours. As soon as the pollen 
sacks burst, clip the yellow petals off 
(merely for convenience) and apply 
the pollen by rubbing the same gently 
over the pistil of the mother plant un- 
til it is thoroughly covered with it. 
Continue until all the pistils have been 
fructified; return the mosquito netting 
for a few days, when it may be safely 
taken off altogether. The seed which 
results therefrom should be carefully 


Bales Drawn by Six Mules. J / 


saved by hand and planted the next 
year, observing the same rules as rt 
commended for selection, and the same 
in the matter of fertilization and cul- 
ture. 

While this is not intended as an ex- 
haustive treatise on the improvement 
of cotton, I trust enough has been said 
to guide and encourage every farmer 
to make a choice of one or the other 
of the methods set forth; if so, the crop 
will greatly increase in quality and 
quantity without any increase in the 
acreage planted. 
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The Negro as a 


(Continued from 
By Kelly 
The Negro is promiscuously — scat- 


tered throughout the white population 
with which he mingles but does not 
mix. The unequal density of distribu- 
tion complicates the political situation. 
If there were territorial compactness of 
this racial element, or if it were 
equally diffused throughout the whole 
area, the problem in its political as 
would be simplified. It 
is a much simpler problem to formu- 


pect greatly 
late a satisfactory plan of political pre 
vilege for the Philippine Islands than 
for South Carolina or The 


racial 


\labama. 
territorial and 
solidarity, whereas in the South two 


Filipino has 
dissimilar classes cover the same area. 
race 
On the other hand, if the 
Negro were equally distributed among 
the States, he 
more than one-eighth of the strength 


It is always easier to govern one 
than two. 


would not  constituc 
of any community, and there would 


scarcely be any necessity for special 
political plans or policies to cover his 
case. As a political factor he would 
be absorbed in the general equation. 
The colored element forms from one 
to five per cent. of the population in 
the old free States; from five to twenty 
per cent. in the Border States: and 
from thirty per cent. to*a majority in 
the States of the far South. Here- 
in consists a permanent cause for pol- 
itical controversy. In a country like 
ours, political, social, and economic 
We may 


continue to expect thunder storms in 


conditions tend to equality. 


the political firmament so long as there 
exists an inequality of political tem 
perature in the atmosphere of the two 
regions. 

As an effective factor in polites, the 





Political Factor 


last number ) 
Miller 
Negro has the greatest weight in those 


sections where his numbers are least. 
The only portions of the South where 
frce political conditions prevail 
found in the mountain region where 
In the 
North 


‘Ten- 


are 


the Negro is relatively scarce. 


western part of Virginia and 


Carolina, the eastern portion of 


nessee and Kentucky, and the north- 
ern rim of Alabama there never has 
been any question of the suppression 
of the 


usually 


colored vote. This region has 


with the Repub- 
But 
as we descend from the mountain al- 
titude to Ne- 


gro is found in great abundance poli- 


co-( yperated 


lican party in national politics. 


the lowlands where the 


tical conditions grow harsh = and 


severe. 
The Negro constitutes the majority 


in some portions of all far Southern 


states. There are black counties and 
white counties which the politician 
knows as well as the seaman knows 
the depths and shallows of the sea. 
This unequal distribution of the Negro 
element within the borders of each 


State is the cause of no little political 


friction. In the recent constitutional 
convention of Virginia there was a 
sharp line of division between east- 


ern and western counties of the State. 


There are ten counties in Virgin- 
ia in which Negroes constitute less 
than ten per cent. of the popula- 


tion, and in one county there is but 
a single Negro voter, and we are told 
that he all 
of a restricted suffrage. 


the requirements 
The 


significance 


mrets 
real, 
deep-seated, far-reaching 
of the recent constitutional 
in the South is not less the elimina- 
tion of the Negro, who is as impotent 


measures 
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with the technical right of franchise 
as without it, than it is the re-distri- 
bution of political power between the 
white and black counties of the sev- 
eral States; and the contest for supe- 
riority between such the 


for 


sections is 
only hope which we can 
their ultimate undoing. 

In the border States the Negro usu- 
ally votes and has his vote counted; 


forsee 


but even there he wields scarcely more 
influence than in the remote Southern 
States. 

In many of the Northern States the 
white voters are so evenly divided be 
tween parties and issues that the Ne- 
the balance of power. 
It is here that he has greatest oppor- 
tunity to wield effective political in- 
fluence. The Negro in the North is at 


gro ci mstitues 


the long end of the lever and has 
much greater unlifting power than 


forty times his own number in the 
South nearer the center of mass. He 
will wield this influence all the more 
effectively if, instead of being blindly 
attached to the fortunes of a single par- 
ty he holds his detachable 
quantity, ready to be cast for the men, 
measures and policies best calculated 
to advance the interests of his race. 
The Negro is fast settling in the larg 
cities in the country. 


vote aS a 


There are seven- 
ty-two cities with a Negro population 
of more than ranging from 
the lower limit of 5,000 up to 90,000 
souls. 


5,000, 


The city Negro wields consi- 
derable influence in municipal politics. 
It is to be feared, however, that the 
colored voter in our Northern cities 
by yielding too readily to corrupt in- 
fluences has done much to chill the 
ardor of the Northern people for the 
political rights of his black brethren 
in the South. 

The Negro of all men, wherever op- 
portunity offers itself, should utilize 
his franchise to uphold the highest 
standards of civic virtue and political 
righteousness. 
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The Negro is now passing through 
the most distressing stage of his po- 


litical experience. He stands listleesly 


by as his political rights are restricted, 
civil privilees curtailed and the ecw 
rent of public feeling grows cold and 
chilly. The constitutional 
the States hav 
been and are inspired by the purpose 
of eliminating the black 


the governmental equation. 


amend- 
ments in Southern 
fron 
This is 
the open or covert. intention of them 


factor 


all. By the utmost stretch of inge- 
nuity and strain of conscience, the 
technical phrasing of the law may 


seem to square with constitutional re- 
quirements, but there is no room to 


if 


doubt as to the underlying spirit and 


purpose. Indeed the Anglo-Saxon 
race neither needs nor heeds a law 


in face of its imperious will. It is his 


imperturbable spirit 


“That bids him flout the laws he 
makes, 

That bids him make the laws he 
flouts. 


Till dazed by many doubts, he wakes 


The drumming guns that have neo 
doubts.” 
It is indeed difficult to understand 


the necessity of this new disfranchise 
ment movement. The whites were 
able to accomplish without the law as 
much as they can possibly hope to 
achieve with it. The Negro is as help- 
less in Georgia and Florida as he is in 
Mississippi and South Carolina. It 
lessen the fraudulent quality 
of fraud by giving it a legal sanction. 
The bestowal of manhood suffrage 
upon an undeveloped race with only 
such veneering of civilization as could 


rar es not 


be derived from slavery was the out 
come of a most perplexing situation. 
Under normal, social and political con 
ditors the proposition would have fall- 
en under the weight of its own ab- 
surdity. But our government is 


as 


dedicated to the proposition of human 
equality, it must either solve the prob 
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lem or stultify the national conscience 
Both races at the South are in a large 
the 
political conditions now 


When the 


measure responsible for unsatis 


fact T\ pre 


vailing. Southern whites 


f und themselves defeated in battle, 
and all of their cherished  institu- 
tions virtually upss hey no nna 
turally sulked in their tents, Iil 
Achilles before the walls of ly \ 
They were unwilling to make pol 
al affiliation with their erstwhile 
slave undcr thi dictation of 
¢s ~=orecent captors. The reason 


for enfranchising the blacks was clear 
Thaddeus Stevens: “If 


be just, it should not be 


ly sct forth by 


denied, if 
it be necessary, it should be adopted: 
if it be a punishment to traitors, the 
deserve it.” Quibbling over ancient 
responsibility cannot corrcet existing 
The Negro was clothed wit! 


the ballot as the 


evils. 
due prerogative of 
The 


statesmanship desires to 


an Americen citizen. question 
which 


ask is, 


truc 


whether he can be taught 


use it without detriment to himself 


and others. and what are the circum- 


stances that justify his stronger neigh 
ruthlessly 


bor in depriving him of 


ballot is the 
When 
ballot 


protection. In 


In a republic like ours the 
self-defense. 


the 


weapon of you 


deprive a race of there is 
left 


a monarchial form of 


no means of self 


government pro 


tection proceeds from the throne, but 
a republic is supposed to be a com 
monwealth of equals, where each can 
protect himself. No race is good 
enough to be the custodian of the 


rights and privileges of another. When 
the Southern Negro is deprived of his 
ballot, we notice as a legitimate con- 
sequence, the establishement of “jim 
the curtailment of 


crow” cars, 


tional privileges, and the operation of 


iniquitous penal and labor laws. 

We must all ag 
ing political 
munity should be the highest develop- 
But it 


controll 
com 


that the 
influence in 


ree 


any 


ed class in that community. 


duca- 
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cannot be claimed that the policies 


in vogue in the South are calculated to 


nserve the best welfare of all con 
erned. There is need of a brand of 
statesmanship that rises above the 
pitchfork variety. 

The Negro under blind and selfish 


leadership made a_ political blunder 


which is perhaps irretrievable. In 
marshaling his newly acquired politi 
‘al power in solid phalanx against the 
intelligence, discipline and material 
the South, he © nullified 


of | 


substance of 

he beneficient intendment 
\fter f 
first revulsion of feeling at tl 


S owl 
rom the 


li 
recovering 
1e€ over- 


franchise. 


conditions, 
South 


long-established 
of the 
as ready to combine with the Negro 
the 
he section. In 


hrow of 


the better element white 


» advance common interests of 
the Democratic 


ention of South Carolina in 1876, the 


con- 


roposition to unite with the Negroes 


o elect 


Governor Chamberlain was 
defeated only five or six votes/ out of 
1 total of more than one hundged and 
members. As early as 1867 Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton urged the better 


advocate a 


fifty 
‘lement of the whites to 
jualified suffrage for the blacks. Again 
in 1895 the same distinguished South- 
erner wrote: “I for one, am willing 
to trust the Negroes. They ask only 
rights guaranteed them by the 
the United States and 
that of our state.‘ Corruption wins not 


the ir 
constitution of 


more than honesty.’ I advocate per- 
fect honesty; for defeat on that line is 
better than victory by fraud.” In 
speaking of the time when _ political 
division will not follow racial lines, 


said “The 


vote will 


Lamar 
(the Negro’s) 
the exercise of his individual 
and he will find friends 
on all willing and anxious to 
enlighten influence him, and to 
sustain him in his decisions.” By fol- 
lowing the blind dictates of party pol- 
itics, refusing to affiliate with the 
natural leaders of the South when op- 


the late Senator 
use of his 
then be 
intelligence, 
sides 


and 
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portunity offered itself, the Negro has 
made it possible for the whites to gain 
control in spite of him. They bear 
him nothing but political ill will. In 


framing legislation and administering 


law, the Negro is not regarded as a 
constituent whose demands are to be 
heeded, but as a subject to be govern- 
ed according to the imperious will of 
the ruling class. 
dare enact 
element of 


No legislature would 
odious laws 
the community, if its 
continuance in power depended in the 


against any 


slightest degree upon those whose in- 
terests are affected. 
has lost. The been 


But whatever influence the 


The opportunity 
been has 


curtailed. 


power 


Negro may hope to gain in the political 
conditions of the South cannot be by 
voting against the best approved wis- 
dom of the section of which he forms a 
part. 
left him to advance the men and meas 
ures best adapted to promote the local 
welfare. But like the old Roman king 
who at first refused to purchase th: 
Sibylline Books, he will now have to 
pay the full price for a fraction of the 
benefit which he might have received 
in full had he accepted the first offer. 
In a recent book entitled “The Low 
er South in American History,” the 
author, a native of Alabama, tells us 
that the aristocratic class 


He must use whatever power is 


over-threw 
the reconstruction regime only them- 
selves to be ousted by the poorer 
whites, who had but recently gained 
consciousn¢ss of their political power. 
He makes the rather astounding asser- 
tion that the triumph of the Tillman- 
ites in South Carolina “marked a rev- 
olution in the internal politics of th 
little state deeper than the changes of 
1776 or 1860.” 


Unless studies 


carefully the tremendous significance 


one 


of the Tillman movement, he might be 
inclined to accuse the author of flip- 
pant writing, but when we study more 
deeply into the situation, it will be 
found that he has merely stated the 
truth with soberness. 
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Benjamin Tillman for the past doz 
en years has been the most dominant 
force in Southern politics. While the 
more cautious and less rude Southern 
leaders have followed in his wake, they 
have not cared to 
regnancy. 


his 
ready, quick-wit- 


acknowledge 
Rough, 
ted, unschooled, uncouth, unrestrained 
by the refined amenities which charac- 
terize the traditional Southern gentle- 
man, breathing out slaughter against 
the defenseless Negro, against whom 
his antipathy is part inbred and _ part 
assumed for political effect, Benjamin 
Tillman is the embodiment and ex 
pounder of the political policy which 
the whole South has adopted. Up to 
protest against 
political evils took the form of com- 
bining the 


the time of his advent, 


Negroes and poorer whites 
in bonds of political union this 
method 


By 
Mahone won in 
Pritchard and Butler in North Caroli 
na, Cobb and Watson led _ to 
gallant, and as they claimed, to fraudu- 
lent defeat in Alabama and Georgia 
But Tillman of South Carolina was tl 
first to triumph by 


Virginia, 


while 


ie 
pitting the 
whites against the Negro in fierce and 
bitter array. The late Senator Wad 
Hampton, with 


p' OT 


his wonted political 
sagacity, foresaw the evil, and appeal- 
ed to his black brother to unite with 
him to avert the threatening calamity. 


But Ephraim was too firmly bound to 


his idol of party fealty to heed th 
cry betime. Tillman was victorious. 
His virus has inoculated the whole 


South. No longer does any faction de 
sire to affiliate with the Negro. Thi 
aristocratic whites are compelled, 
against their will, to join the new prop- 
aganda, or themselves — suffer 
nation from the political equation. 


elimi- 
Tn- 
deed this spirit has been so pervasive 
throughout the South that even the 
white republicans have cut loose from 
their black allies and associates, and 
are now masquerading under the style 
and title of “Lily whites”; but like 


their botanical prototypes they toil not, 
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neither do they spin, but simply desire 
to array themselves in the glory of 
political place and patronage. So great 
has been the influence of pitchfork pol- 
itics and the rise of the poor whites 
to political prominence. 

These disfranchisement measures, 
harsh andi severe as they are in many 
features, are likely to stand as a tem- 
porary relief from a perplexing situa- 
tion. There is no moral force in the 
nation that will lead to their undoing, 
and no political exigency seems to de- 
mand it. That they violate the spirit 
if not the letter of the Federal constitu 
but it is a_viola- 
at. The 


notorious, 
tion that the nation 
Negro is impotent. He makes his pro- 
test but the hears it not. A 
complaint is effective only in so far as 
there is power to enforce it. 


winks 
nation 


That race 
or nation is considered cowardly that 
will not use all available means to en- 
force a proper recognition of its rights 
and privileges. While the world looks 
with contempt upon a people who al 
low themselves. to wrong 
injustice without using the most effect- 
ive protest at their command, it also 
despises a lachrymose race 


suffer and 


with no 
language but a cry. The sufferer owcs 
it to the wrong doer not less than to 
himself not to remain passive under 
wrong and outrage. It lowers the 
moral status of both. 

The practical question is, what is 
the 


cumstances 


under cir- 
altered. 
There are three parties tg the contro 
versy; the Negro, the Southern white 
man, and the white man of the North. 

In the first place the Negro should 
learn that his political salvation does 


wise course to pursue 


which cannot be 


not depend upon any political party. 
We are beginning to learn that such 
problems as tax and tariff, capital and 
labor, and the relative coinage value 
of the precious metals involve scien- 
tific principles and are not fit subjects 
for partisan politics. And so the ad 
justment of a forward and a backward 
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race involves questions as intricate and 
factors as complicated as any that has 
ever devolved upon human wisdom 
for solution. Bitter experience should 
teach him that he can no longer look 
to the national government for help. 
During the past seven years under the 
regnancy of the party of love, the race 
has suffered severer onslaught on its 
political rights, a more cruel carnival 
of lynchings and murder, and sharper 
proscription of civil privilege than at 
any other time emancipation. 
The party that him the 
objects of its chief concern now only 


since 
once made 
recognizes him at the voting booth. 
The Negro’s interest in national pol- 
itics has been moral, not economic. 
The great questions of tax and tariff, 
expansion of trade and commerce, the 


proper ratio of gold and silver affect 


him very feebly. After all of these 
things does the white man seek. With 
manhood rights eliminated from the 


policies of both of the great parties, it 
makes no more difference to the Negro 
as to who presides at the White House 
than it does to the Indian on the reser- 
He has not the 
terest in the personality of the Ambas- 
His 


not 


vation. remotest in- 


sador at the court of St. James. 


economic interests are local and 


national. The vast majority never 
the county in which 
Local regulations ex- 


range beyond 
they are born. 
haust the <ntire circle of economic in 
terest in which they live and move and 
have their being. The 
ernment touches him directly at only 


national gov- 
it regulates his mail and 
his whiskey. As a matter of he 
gets little of the former, 
would be much better off with less of 
the latter. 
should convince the 


two points; 
fact 
very and 
These considerations 
Negro to use his 
is left, in 


political privilege, whatever 


friendly affiliation with the whites to 
industrial 


he 


advance the economic and 


welfare of the country in which 
lives. 
The Negro needs better political ex- 
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ample and a higher grade of leader- 
ship than has yet fallen to his lot. 
Who were his political schoolmasters? 
The scalawags, renegades and adven- 
turers, black and white, who pounced 
down upon him in reconstruction times 
as the crow upon the carrion. It was 
from such sources that he learned his 
first lesson in the science of govern- 
ment and the value of good citizenship. 
More recently it is from the boss and 
ward heeler that he learns by precept 
and example. Is it to be wondered at 
if he should learn the political villainy 
that these teachers both preach and 
practice, and should better the instruc- 
tion? ‘The Negro politician has done 
more to retard the political recognition 
of his race than all other agencies com 
bined. The black yeomanry, if placed 
under the proper tutelage, is amenable 
to wise control in the right direction. 
The race has been and is today cursed 
with a horde of political fakirs who 
corrupt the unsuspecting masses about 
them. If the curtailment of the rights 
of this race shall result in the total eli- 
mination of these barnacles, it will not 
be an unmixed evil. There is need oi 
a new Negro leadership, one which is 
able to reckon with all the facts and 
factors of the 


situation and 


sense of the responsibility as well as 


arouse a 


the privelege of American citizenship. 
The prays for from 
such leaders whose only conception of 


race deliverance 
their function is to act as office mon 
gers and political receivers. 

The South is making a mistake in 
depriving the Negro of all participation 
in governmental affairs. Good citizen- 
ship cannot be secured by holding up 
the harsh, the cruel, and 
features of government. 


repressive 
The police- 
man’s club is often times the only gov- 
ernment instrument with which the 
Negro comes in contact. It is essential 
that any backward people be trained in 
the beneficient features of government. 


Could the Filipino ever be induced to 
love American institutions by receiv- 
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ing from this country the kind of 
treatment to which the American Ne- 
gro is subject? The South cannot 
claim that its political policy has been 
a success. ‘The whites are in full con- 
trol of the machinery of government, 
and are responsible to mankind for the 
maintenance of a just and equable r 
Are life property 
Do they guarantee to every citizen 
legal and civil equality? 


gime. and secure? 
Have they 
endeavored to remedy the just griev- 
third of 
Are not cruelties and outrages being 
daily 


ance of a the population? 


perpetrated under this regime 
that shock the civilized sense of man 
kind? ‘The Southerner often boasts of 
his divine right to rule. But he should 
prove his right to rule by ruling right. 

[It would seem that an enlightened 
sense of their 


impel 


own self-interest would 
them to a higher degree of polit- 
tical morality. ‘There is scarcely an 
intelligent Negro in the country today 
who not feel that 


just cause of grievance against the rul 


does his race has 


ing class. Is it not folly to ruthlessly 


alinenate a race who would so easily 


be won over to affectionate friendship: 
Every one knows the African is read 


ly convineed that with him kindness 
wins more than cruelty. These two 
peoples have got to live together fot 
all time which can be foreseen. It 1s 
ssential, therefore, that their rela 
tions should be characterized by the 
spirit of amity and not enmity. ‘The 


doer of evil suffers in the long run 
than the of it: A 
ing alalogy is drawn by Goldsmith's 


more victim strik 


“Elegy on a Mad Dog:” 


This man and dog at first were friends 


But when a pique began 


The dog, to gain some private ends 


Went mad and bit the man. 

The wound it 
sad 

To every Christian eye 


was both sore and 


And while they swore the dog was 
mad 


7 
. 
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They swore the man would die. 
But soon a wondc¢r came to light 
That showed the rogues they lied; 
The man recovered from the bite 
The dog it was that died. 


The Negro possesses the power of 
quick recovery and emerges smiling 
from any situation and goes on his 
way rejoicing. But, action and reac- 
tion are always equal and in the oppo- 
site directions. In the moral economy 
of God’s universe wrong done to an 
rebounds to. the detri- 
A kind Providence 


other always 
ment of the doer. 
has endowed the Negro with a patient, 
long-suffering, non-resentful disposi- 
tion which to the self-assertive Anglo- 
Saxon is incomprehensible. 
The arrows of insult, injury and out- 


simply 


rage are absorbed by the Negro’s gen- 
erous nature and nugatory 
and harmless. On the other hand the 
white man would forge them into 
thunderbolts of wrath and hurl them 
back at the with the red 
The capacity of 


rendered 


aggressor 


hand of vengeance. 
the colored race to suffer and be silent 
to the 
amazing grace, but to the Negro it is 


Anglo-Saxon is doubtless an 
assuredly a saving one. 
The juxta-position of 
apt to lead the 
haughtier class to undervalue the im- 
portance of unadorned humanity. It 
is a dangerous thing to despise human- 


similar 
higher and 


two 


races is 


ity, however repugnant it may appear 
in outward hatred 
is the most malignant poison that can 
afflict the mind. / 

We learn Macaulay _ that 
“Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, 


semblance. Race 


from 


who, by some mysterious law of her 
nature appear ait 
form of a foul 
Those who in- 


was condemned to 
certain seasons in the 
and poisonous snake. 
jured her during the period of disguise 
were forever excluded from participa- 
tion in the she be- 
stowed. But to those who, in spite of 
her loathesome aspect, pitied and pro- 


blessings which 


tected her, she afterwards revealed 
herself in the beautiful and celestial 
form which was natural to her, accom- 
panied their steps, granted all their 
wishes, filled their houses with wealth 
and made them happy in love and vic- 
Such is, adds Macau- 
lay, the spirit of liberty. At times 
she takes on the form of a baleful rep- 
tile. She 
stings. But woe to those who in dis- 
gust shall venture to crush her. And 
happy are those who, having dared 
receive her in her degraded and fright- 
ful shape, shall at length be rewarded 
by her in the time of her beauty and 


glory les 


torious in war. 


grovels, she hisses, she 


The Negro problem is indeed a na- 
tional one. Responsibility cannot be 
localized or confined to any section or 
The North owes a duty as well 
as the afflicted States. That section 
which conferred upon the Neyro the 
boon of citizenship should not desert 
him until he is fully prepared to enjoy 
the benefits. Woe be to that nation 
which looks back after once taking 
hold of the plow of liberty ! The Ne- 
gro is a natural patriot. The nation 
should value the patriotic devotion of 
its citizens beyond all material assets. 
\nd whenever this spirit manifests it- 


class. 


self it should seize upon it and culti- 
vate it as a seed of great promise. 
The three sentiments which contribute 
most powerfully to the culture of the 
human spirit are filial affection, rev- 
erence for God and country. 
The chief complaint against slavery 
was that it separated man and wife, 
mother and child, and thus deprived 


love of 


human beings of the inalienable right 
It is a heart- 
less and inhuman to rob a race of pa- 


of parental and filial love. 


triotic devotion as to deprive a child of 
filial affection, for without patriotism 
the soul is dry and dead. And espec- 
ially a backward people with a loyal 
affectionate nature, who are deprived 
of the right to love the land in which 
they live must be of all men most mis- 
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erable. For the white race, in its mad 
rush for power , to adopt harsh and 
cruel measures, calculated to wound 


the spirit and chill the patriotic ardor 
of the humblest citizen, is not only 
contrary to the genius of American 
institutions, but is a crime against hu- 
man nature. 

No violent local af- 


expected on 


interference in 
fairs can ever again be 
the part of the general government. 
But the North should use its good of- 
fices to persuade the white race in the 
South to see the unwisdom of a policy 
that 


unnecessarily aggravates one- 
eighth of the American people. Their 


cries have gone out through the ends 
of the earth. The nation’s name is sul- 
lied and the national horor tarnished. 
Whenever the American people would 
rise to the high level of their function 
among the family of nations and _ re- 
monstrate against cruelty and outrage, 
whether it be in Cuba, Bulgaria, Ar- 
menia or the 
charge is hurled back, 


Roumania, humiliating 
“Thou hypo- 
crite, first cast the black beam out of 
thine own eye.” 

The North, the South and the Negro, 
the three 
should see 


parties 
to it that 
proach is removed. 


vitally concerned 
this national re- 
Difference of opin- 
ion and friction of policies are inevita 
ble, but there should abide the fixed 
purpose that the high title of Ameri 
can citizenship to whomever applied 
should have one fixed, invariable signi- 
ficance, both within the limits of the 
nation throughout the civilized 
world. 


and 


Let the whole nation encourage and 


sustain the Negro in every legitimate 


effort to rise up to and live upon the 
high plane of American citizenship. He 
already enjoys the emotional quality 
of patriotism, but is deficient in polit- 
ical understanding and civic compre- 
hension. The goal of American citi- 
zenship is worth a race of a thousand 
years. Amid all the difficulties and 
perplexities that beset his path, he is 
pressing forward to the mark of the 
high calling. What true American 
would deny him the helping hand or 
refuse encouragement in so worthy a 
struggle? The fathers of the republic 
sct the Declaration of Independence 
as the great luminary that kindles the 
hope of every citizen of this republic. 
The runaway slave in his quest for 
freedom fixed his eyes upon the North 


Star; and = although pursued by 
man hunters and blood hounds _ he 
kept his gaze upon that kindly 
light which led to the land of 


And so his 
seeking the larger liberty of which his 
sire did not even dare to dream should, 
amid the defeats, rebuffs, doubts and 
denials, keep his gaze upon the Dec 


freedom. sable = son 


laration of Independence, the Polaris of 
the sky of liberty, shall be a 
lamp unto his feet and a light unto 
his pathway. 


which 


FEBRUARY 


(From Lippincott’: ) 
Go’long, Mistah Feb’uary ! 
What meks you want to stay? 
Don’t you hyeah de mawkin’-bird 
A-singing’ you away? 


Ain’t de vi’lets in de gyarden 

Jes’ a-fixin’ fur to grow? 
Why don’t you go, ol’ Feb’uary, 
An’ tek away yo’ snow? 
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Chrisropher Marlowe 


By Benjamin Griffith Brawley 


O you who wrote your sounding line 
On Shakespeare’s mighty mind and heart, 
Before the time of Goethe’s art 
Delivering the sisters nine, 

What measures can such lips as mine 
Unto your further fame impart, 
Within whose soul a song did start, 
Even when you sank in Omar’s wine? 


With Barabas I count my gold, 

And delve in murders manifold; 

With Tamburlaine I rule the world, 
And then with Faust to hell am hurled; 
I hear the steady onward tramp 

Of armies on the battle-plain ; 

And then I feel the dew and damp, 
And rest forever with the slain. 


With you I tramp the London street, 
And see the good and evil there; 
With you a demon’s curse repeat, 
Then up to glory I repair; 

For if there is a heaven to win, 

Above the ken of mortal eyes, 

Why wander in the ways of sin, 
Beyond the pale of Paradise? 


I often wonder when I read 
These tales of vast and vague desire, 
How happy are those mortals freed 
From such excess of love and fire, 
But when I think of this man’s state, 
And all his meeds of joy and pain 

My rising faith o’er comes my fate, 
And turns the harp of life again. 




















Benjamin Griffith Brawley D. Webster Davis 
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THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


Stop! O, Nation, stop and listen! 
Listen with your heart and brain, 
Hear the wierd Voice of the Negro, 
Coming up from Southern p'ain: 
From the brakes of Louisiana, 
From the fields of whit’ning grain, 
From the lees of Mississippi, 
Listen, as it comes again 


Not for social recoguition, 

Not for alms this Voice is rife 

For this, and only this ’tis pleading, 

A man’s chance in the race of life. 

For an equal chance to Jabor, 

And honest pay for honest toil; 

Give this, and by the God who made us, 
We’ll win success on Southern soil. 


We still have hope, tho’ darkness lowers, 
And thunders spread their dread alarms; 
Faith in the best blood of the Southland, 
Faith in the strength of our own arms, 
Faith in the truth, tho’ crushed and bleeding; 
That justice in man’s heart still dwells, 
We'll kiss the rod, then rise and labor, 

God reigns above, and all is well. 
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(An address delivered on the 


An Analysis of American Freedom 


occasion of the 





celebration of the 


Emancipation Proclamation in Atlanta on the 1st of January). 


L>\ H. 


During the first quarter of the Sev 
enteenth century there were landed in 
this country two races of people; th 
one white, the other black; the one 
cultured and free, the other savage, un 
lettered and slave. 

For one hundred yvears these pe pla 
occupicd that same social and_ politi 
other and 


the 


cal relation toward each 


entertained seemingly same 


thoughts in regard to the liberty of 


the other. The middle of the eight 
eenth century found the master pro 
claiming for himself and his lately 


from all 
foreign and domestic. 


adopted country, freedom 
earthly powers, 
Imbued with that sentiment of free 
dom, the master-class in America arose 
in its might to resist opression, over- 
come foreign dominion, and 
establish what it regarded as American 
minion, and thereby establish what it 


thereby 


considered liberty. 
In obedience to and 


colo 


the sentiment 


desire for liberty, the American 
nists published to the world their im 
mortal Declaration of Independence ; 

words the 
sublime perfection of human freedom. 


a document embracing in 
In successive ages, in every civilized’ 
country, the abiding aim -has been the 
acquisition of ideal human liberty. In 
Asia, the birth-place of civilization, hu- 
man liberty had its birth. 
dreds of years liberty 
and flourished there. 


For hun- 
was nurtured 
Thence moving 
flame 
Egypt, Persia, Babylon and _ glorified 


westward. its illumined 


slowly 
Greece. Under its sway Homer sang 
Demosthenes thundered, Lycurgus leg- 
islated, and Miltiades battled. With- 
in the Grecian domain republic after 


Porter 


Her civil 


republic rose and flourished. 
and political institutions became the 
pride of her people, and the envy of 
the world. 

Onward from Greece, the spirit of 
liberty led its way into Rome, where 
under different surroundings it recei\ 
ed a growth and impetus such as th« 
had 


as enabled 


world never known; such powcr 


her sons for hundreds of 


vears to conquer every encmy at sea, 
drive back the Carthaginians, and with- 
stand the swarming hosts of vandals 
the North. 


to be subdued, 


from 
Not 


this spirit of liberty spreads irresisti- 


not yet confined, 


bly over the continent of Europe, and 


into Great Britian. The feudal system 


totters in its pathway; John of Eng- 

land issucs the Magna Charta and Par- 

liament the Declaration of Rigthts. 
sut in each of those countries, there 


was established and fostered, or, at 
least, transplanted and nourished as a 
necessary principle of freedom, the 


blighting idea of the repression and 
subjugation of one class of the people 
by a certain privileged class—known 
and styled under different names in 
different ages. 

\t the same time freedom was being 
established and perfected in England, 
Columbus planted a European flag in 
America. For hundred years 
thereafter the the United 
States feared kings and hated rulers. 


two 
settlers in 


\s they grew more civilized, numeri- 


cally stronger, more self-sustaining, 


their desire for freedom became uncon- 


querably intense. As an embodiment 
of their expressed ideas of freedom, 


they declare in their Declaration of 
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Independence, that , “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men 
are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

Now, there can be but very little 
if any doubt that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in that document, came as 
near to setting forth the real elements 
of human freedom as man’s ingenuity 
could devise. 

Thus we have, formulated in a new 
world among a new people, the avow- 
ed sentiments for which the peoples 
of all other countries had striven; upon 
which the poet sang, the philosopher 
dreamed, and the politician declaim- 
ed. 

The world looked upon this people 
as not only contemplating a new na- 
tion, but also a new freedom—a free- 
dom that would embrace mankind of 
every clime and of every condition— 
a new type of freedom, a type peculiar 
ly adapted, and the 
American soil. 

Egypt, Persia, Babylon, Italy, Eng- 
land—all had their reign and type of 
freedom, approaching as nearly as pos- 


indigenous to 





sible their conception of national and 
human freedom. History, ancient and 
modern, is crowded with the results 
of their achievements. 





The last nursery of freedom has 
been America—the United States; and 
what has been its development and 


character in this country? 
On such an occasion as this which 


we now celebrate, fellow citizens, it 


may not be entirely unprofitable to 
consider with you, Freedom in Amer- 
ica. 

So far as the legislation of this coun- 
try shows, the American sentiment and 
idea of freedom was succinctly embo- 
Indepen- 


died in the Declaration of 
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dence and our national Constitution, 
When superficially read and hastily 
considered, they seem to contain all 
the most liberty-loving, just, 
Christian people could 


and 
desire. For 
broadness of expression and sentiment, 
it seems that no language could be 


more sublime nor more com- 
plete. “All men are _ created 
equal.” But when, the __his- 
tory of this country is considered 


it readily appears that the Declaration 
of Independence contained for a hun- 
dred years the verbal expression of 
freedom which really existed chiefly in 
name, in high-sounding phrases, and 
in political and legislative verbiage. 
The sentiment expressed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence is supposed 
to be codified into law in the federal 
constitution which followed. 

These very laws which gave free- 
dom to one portion of the people, ri- 
veted chains upon the other; those in 
stitutions which guaranteed life, and 
liberty to the people at Plymouth, le- 
galized degradation and 
those at Jamestown. 


bondage to 
At the begin 
ning of this government wise and good 
men saw that their institutions, their 
sentiments expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and fundamental 
laws of this country, were glaringly 
and unmistakably inconsistent with the 
social, civil, and domestic customs as 
they obtained between the two races 
on this continent. The legalized condi- 
tion of seeming freedom to one, and 
abject bondage to the other—with all 
its accompanying horrors and direful 
consequences-—like Banco’s ghost 

continued ever to rise before them, to 
perplex, inervate, and annoy. Thi 
people saw and knew that this nation, 
founded under so many cares and dif- 
ficulties reverenced for her freedom by 
the oppressed of every land, blessed 
by nature with so many and countless 
advantages—that this nation was daily 
cherishing and fostering in her bosom 
that institution which had ever from 
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the dawn of its history, prevented the 
full achievement of human or national 
freedom in each every country 
practising human slavery. 

For seventy-five years, many people 


and 


endeavored to persuade themselves and 
their neighbors that real freedom ex- 
isted in America. They could point 
with some pride of assurance to the 
fact that their country had been vic- 
torious in every war since the landing 
of Columbus; that the flag of their re- 
public floated in every clime; that fi- 
nancial and commercial prosperity was 
witnessed in every section of her do- 
main; that the workman in every vo- 
cation went merrily to his daily em- 
ployment; that internal dissention was 
easily quieted and forgotten; that 
statesmen and politicians continually 
boasted national prosperity and unex- 
ampled freedom throughout this grand 
republic. But above the splendor of 
commercial the 
sound of statesman’s assurance; above 


prosperity; above 
the shouts of victorious armies, arose 
the cry of men in bondage. 

Event after event, rapid and sure, 
transpired to confirm the fact that 
slavery on the one hand was irrecon- 
cilably inconsistent with freedom on 
the other. But that which most plain- 
ly and forcibly brought the legal and 
political status of the Negro before the 
entire country, was the opinion render- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the Unit 
ed States in 1857, popularly 
known as the Dred 
The Supreme Court in passing upon 


and 
Scott Decision. 
this case undertook to decide once for 
all, the future civil and political stat 
us of the Negro in this country, ac- 
cording to what it 
the fundamental law of the lar 


conceived to be 
1 

That decision denied to every Ne- 
gro of this 
the rights and privileges ol 
American citizenship. 


country, free as well as 


slaves, 


That was in 1857. The vear 1861 
Witnessed the war for the saving of 
the Union. That war terminated in 
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the practical destruction of slavery in 
the United States; the destruction of 
a system whose blighting effects for 
two hundred and fifty years prior 
were seen and felt both by him who 
ruled, and him who served. 

In very truth, there never did exist, 
there never could have existed, real 
freedom in this country prior to the 
the Emancipation 

That which was styled 
freedom 


issuance of Proc- 
tion in 1863. 
freedom prior thereto, was 
only in name. 

It is indeed true that the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been issued ; 
the American Revolution victorious; 
that neither forcign flag floated over 
our ramparts, nor enemy’s navy longer 
menaced our coast or demanded our al- 
legiance—nevertheless, at the same 
time, in the same republic, the same 
Constitution and laws which made and 
protected one man a citizen and mas- 
ter ,made and held the other a chattel 

a slave. 

And, look at it as we may, in ac- 
cordance with the American Consti- 
tution and the subsequent laws and 
framed upon the same, the 
decision of the Federal Supreme Court 
in 1857, was doubtless technically con- 
stitutional, in so far as it denied to 
colored persons the rights and _ privil- 
eges of citizenship in the several States 
and in the Union, prior to 1863. For 
it was true that previous to that time 


decisions 


not even free Negroes possessed any 
rights which a white man in this coun- 
try was bound to respect, or anv court 
uphold. But do not understand me to 
say, or even intimate, that that deci- 
sion, or the laws upon which it was 
founded, was even remotely just. As 
the constitution, and decisions 
of this government had been design- 
edly framed prior to 1863 in reference 
to the Negro and his rights in and un- 
der the United States, that decision 
was techincally in accord with the 
same, and so remained until reversed 
and abrogated by the XIV Amend- 


laws, 
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ment to the national constitution. 

The war of 1776 made possible the 
sentiments of the 
dependence. 


Declaration of In- 
The war of 1861 render- 
ed possible the issuing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. But howso- 
ever lofty its sentiment, boundless its 
scope, beautiful its expression, the ful- 
fillment of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not rendered possible 
until the that immortal 
Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
accredited founders of this government 
had for many years been schooled un- 
der and enjoyed the principles of Eu- 
ropean, and especially English liberty ; 
had fled from oppression in ther native 
land; had battled here and gained their 
independence; established a govern 
ment and nation dedicated to complete 
human freedon; thrown wide her doors 


issuance of 


to the oppressed and aspiring of every 
country ; boasted a government and in- 
stitutions consecrated to unexampled 
democratic principles which 
each State should be sovereign and 
every man king; proclaimed religious 
freedom and Christian virtues to al) 
the world—yet, the founders of this 
government established a nation im- 
bued with widely differing and incon- 
sistent ideas of what should constitut: 
American —what it 
mean and should embrace. 

In one this country it 
was ever contended that freedom con- 
sisted in the 


under 


freedom should 


section of 


continuous oppression of 
a certain class of the people—the con- 
tinuous keeping of this class in a sub- 
servient and subjugated condition. The 
people of this section contended that 
not only was it their God-given right 
so to do; but that the salvation of this 
country, its commercial, social, politi- 
cal and civil welfare, its national ex- 
istence and prosperity—all depended 
upon the subjugation of this class in 


the fullest sense of that term. ‘They 
declared that such subjugation was an 
absolute and ever-abiding necessity 
not only to the existence of their sec- 
tion but to the permanent existence of 
the goverment itself. While, on the 
other hand, those of the other section 
contended—but with much less ardor, 
vehemence and earnestness—that the 
welfare of the nation depended upon 
the elevation of this class of people by 
national 
equality. 


free-government and_ civil 

The Negro should always continue 
in an intelligent way, to agitate the 
wrongs daily perpetrated upon him. 
Publicity is the death -knell to any evil. 
Persistent, manly, intelligent, but vig- 
orous agitation 
beneficial 


failed of 
never fails final 
ly to attract and enlist a righteous ac- 
tive public sentiment. 


has 
results; it 


never 


Then, again, the Negro may greatly 
increase his political importance and 
privileges by the accumulation of 
wealth. It is useless to admonish him 
as to the acquisition of education and 
intelligence—the guide and director of 
wealth—for such he 
ly every day. 


pursues diligent- 


American liberty, advanced as it 
has been by the Negro’s emanci 


pation and enfranchisement, will yet 
slowly— the 


and purify it- 


rise above 
prejudice and wrong 
self into broad and genuine freedom 

embracing within its genorous folds 
every citizen, North and South, black 
and white. 

forty years are but a day in a na- 
tion’s life, and in the march of human 
progress. The Negro has gained much 
during the few short years 
emancipation. American freedom 


since 


not 


withstanding all its inherent imperfec 
tions—has advanced wonderfully since 
that time; and will yet develop and 
advance into genuine human freedom. 
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EDITORIALS 
Biblical Ethics and Civic Ethics 


Commercialism and  Industrialism 
have become dominant in the Nation’s 
life. ‘Lhe the old father 
to his my 
money, but if you can’t get money, 
has become the rule of 
action in those who bend the knee to 


This 


counsel of 


son, Get money, son, get 


get money,’ 


the golden calf. desire 


rich has given birth to many schemes 


to get 


that have wrecked the consciences and 
lives of the unsuspecting. 

forms of this 
the gambling 


dens and lotteries of the ignorant and 


The low and grosscer 
movement as seen in 
vicious are only another phase of the 


so-called respectable speculative 


methods of many in the higher walks 
life. It cannot be denied that the 
speculation that has wrecked banks 
and other corporations comes from 


the same spring of action that leads 
to the stealing of a pair of shoes or 
that gambles for a Christmas turkey. 
The old Biblical 


been displaced by 


word “steal” has 


a more pleasing, 
business-like term 


unoffensive and 


“speculation.” f 
The testimony given in a court of 
inquiry brought out the fact that the 
former president of ths trust 


Ship Combine by 


great 
combine sunk the 
“speculating.” Society accepts this 
word as merely designating the unwise 
use of funds. 
dred cases, the civic rule was violat- 


In this case, as in kin 


ed in going in too deep or in not being 


“sharp” or “smart” enough to pull 


through. 


Thus, this method aims to write the 
history of life from the rule of life. 
It is diametrically opposed to the true 
or biblical ethics which require a con- 
jormity of lie, action and thought to 
the revealed law and not the writing 
of the rule from the life. “The method 
of modern-day ethics destroys the ba- 
sis of life and perverts its meaning. 

There can be no true growth of 
so long as 


nea 


ghteousness 


there exists this 


society in fri 
double scale oi 
rich and the 
and so long as the plain, blunt moral 
the Bible are displaced 
smooth-sounding rules of 


surement for the poor 
precepts ol 
by the easy, 
the day. It has become the observa 
tion of the best that 
a moral reform shall sweep ovcr the 
conscience of the nation upon the 


enormity of the gambling and thie, 


informed unless 


ing habit, the whole body politic will 
become corrupt by its virus. 

The higihest ethical 
men and society 


for 
the 
The Bible notes 


standards 
are found in 
book of Revelation. 
the sentiments cherished and the mo- 
tives that direct action as having mor- 
al value. According to this standard, 
thought takes precedence over action 
and spirit towers above deeds, and 
cannot be measured in a 
grocer’s scales. While on the other 
hand public righteousness in the eye 
of the 
acts. 


The payment of taxes and outward 


character 


state is public 


determined by 


conformity to law place one on the 


roll as a good citizen. Further, spec- 
ulation or peculation under exorbitant 
prices or in that high art that corners 
not 
Moreover, 


count- 
the 
double standard, by which the rich and 


goods and forces prices ar 


ed against a citizen. 


white are adjudged on one side and 
the poor and black on the other side 
is plainly at variance with Biblical 
Ethics. It will be contended that no 
double standard exists in law; but it 
is read by all men that practice inter- 
prets the law and the facts of daily 
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life as seen especially in various parts 
convince any man that the statement 
is true. 

It will be admitted that at heart 
society is endeavoring to have but one 
standard, but the effort confirms the 
argument for the existence of such a 
Janus-faced standard in the courts. 

The old saying “righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people” stands a permanent re- 
buke to all attempts to deal in this 
double-handed way. ‘The saying is 
equally opposed to what is called 
“sharpness” in trade, speculation in the 
markets, grafting in public office and 
to crap-shooting in the dives. 


The Shotgun versus the Bible 


The discussion of the Negro problem 
has given some people the rabies. No 
question engages the thought of a cer- 
tain class of politicians so completely 
or produces a greater intensity of un 
godly prejudice as the one that touch- 
es the well-being and very existence of 
the Negro. The agitation has been so 
persistent and one-sided in its purpose 
content them- 
selves with the original reflection that 
their view is a revelation from God. 
The lack of the spirit of brotherliness 
and fair play and of a head 
among this revolutionisis 
coupled with an audacity of speech and 
recklessness of methods are the chief 
attractive features for such speakers 
before a large mass of persons, who 
want their thinking done for them. 
The address of a distinguished Unit- 
ed States Senator from South Carolina 
delivered recently before an Atlanta 
audience had all the elements, as Doc- 
tor Broughton said, of paganism and 
not one of Christianity. He declared 
that his love for the faithful Negro 
who has served his family for thirty 
years was of the same kind that he 
meted out to his faithful Newfoundland 
dog, and when the Negro shall have 


that these wiseacres 


CC ol 


class. of 


qualified with education and property, 
then the whites must resort to the 
shotgun for the educated Negro. 

The speaker did not fail to place 
before the audience the now famous 
bogie—social equality—and then pro- 
ceeded in true Southern style to de- 
molish him amid. the wild applause 
of the unthinking crowd. Such de 
nionstrations of wisdom and 
courage are a perpetual source of ridi 
cule and merriment to the self-respet- 
ing Negro. Not one word was said of 
the place, the Bible and right teaching 
are to have in settling all problems and 
in bringing about peace between the 
races. 

To the contrary, he ridiculed th¢ 
teaching of the ancient book upon the 
fatherhood of 
hood of man. 


zeal, 


God and the _ brother- 
As a harangue against 
the growing peace between the races, 
and for creating more unrest among 
the Negroes and for stirring up more 
prejudice among the whites, this ad- 
It lack- 
ed in wise suggestions or true meth- 
ods and that judicial poise and breadth 
and calmness of view so evident in 
many speakers in the South on this 
perplexing question. 


dress was a decided success. 


The essence of the counsel of that 
Senator for the settlement of the Ne 
gro problem was “Use the shotgun.” 

A few years ago, Bishop Turner 
said to the Negroes, “Buv guns.” This 
was Said in a moment of despair and 
desperation in the presence of many 
lynchings, some of innocent Negroes, 
and of the apparent indifference of the 
civil courts to punish the lynchers. 
The newspapers of the land, North and 
South, secular and religious, held the 
Bishop up to ridicule as an unwise 
leader of the people. But here is a case 
where a United States senator travels 


all through the South and nation and’ 


advises the use of the shotgun upon 
those Negroes who are among the law- 
abiding and property-holding citizens 


of the land, and not a newspaper up to 
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this writing has spoken a condemning 
word. 

It should be said in connection that 
the address was not published in the 
daily papers of Atlanta. The best 
colored people would prefer that all 
such speeches should be _ published. 
They want to know what some of their 
friends (?) in the South think. Never- 
theless we take courage and march 
on and with a trust in God and in the 
final triumph of righteousness and 
fair play, the Negro will continue to 
improve in morals, education and pro- 
perty and expects to win if it takes 
a thousand years to do so. 


The Negro’s Natal Day 


Abraham Lincoln, the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the Negro are the 
three most suggestive words of th 
last half of the Nineteenth Century. 
In fact it may be said that the history 
of the Republic cannot be adequately 
written without giving large space to 
the discussion of the life, character, 
and achievements of this great Com- 
moner of the Nation; to the high con- 
ception, purpose, and statesmanship 
of that second greatest state paper of 
the nation and to the pathetic history 
of the American Negro. These three 
will always be linked together. The 
N gro looks upon the first day of Jan- 
uary as his natal day. The whole 
nation should celebrate it as the day 
when the freedom proclaimed in the 
I‘sclaration of Independence became 
a living reality tothe whole people. 
The South should take special pride 
in the day that celebrates its deliver- 
ance from the blighting curse of slav- 
ery. , 

The Negroes of Atlanta celebrated 
the day fittingly under the = aus- 
pices of the Negro Literary and His- 
torical Society. Mrs J. W. E. Bowen’s 
saper on “The Nation’s Nursery” 
written in choice and pure language 


and showed that the writer had care- 
fully studied the Orphanages, Reform 
Schools and other institutions for ju- 
venile waifs and offenders. The pa- 
per will appear in the March issue oi 
the Magazine. 

The main address was delivered by 
H. M. Porter, LL. B., Augusta, Ga. Mr 
Porter is a clear and independent 
thinker. He was not afraid to assert 
that the withdrawal of the right of 
suffrage from the Negro was the mon- 
umental crime of the age. His legal 
knowledge enabled him to state the 
case of the Negro in a concise way, 
The address appears among the contri- 
butions of this issue. 


Our Publishers. 


The publishers of our magazine have 
made a substantial record as one of the 
greatest subscription book publishing 
companies in the nation. They have 
the distinction of having put upon the 
market more books by Negro authors 
than any other house in America. In 
support of this statement, attention is 
called to the more than 60,000 copies 
of Washington’s “Story of My Life;” 
Crogman’s, “Progress of the Race,” 
40,000 and Doctor Culp’s “Twentieth 
Century Negro Literature,” 20,000 
copies. 

Thus for three authors more than 
120,000 books have been sold. To 
build this large reading public for the 
best literature of the writers among the 
race has involved an outlay of brains, 
money and effort that only this house 
was willing to undertake. Further it 
is the testimony of writers, readers 
and of all who have had dealings with 
the house, that for faithfulness in 
keeping contracts to the letter and in 
spirit, the most perfect satisfaction 
has been given. This alone has given 
them a standing in the business world 
that brings business from all parts of 
the nation. To Mr. A. N. Jenkins, 
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the local manager of the Company _ ter’s ink, the book-maker’s art and thi 


in Atlanta, is due largely the credit for writers pen and brain. 
this high standing in the South. His 
business sense and large vision in the 
interest of the Company are equal 
to the great tasks put upon him by 
the central office at Naperville, Ill 

It is the fixed purpose of the ma- 
nagement to improve the general 
make-up of the Magazine from time 
to time until it shall compare favor- 
ably with the best approved of its 
class. We may report a rapid and 
substantial growth in our subscrip- 
tion list for the first month. We were 
compelled to hold back a sufficient 
number of the first issue, for historic- 
al purposes, otherwise we would have 
disposed of every copy the first week. 

The patrons will find in a_ short 
time that the Magazine will meei 





their cultured tastes, from the prin ME tee 3 


REFINING FIRE 


By L. A. J. Moorer 


What a cost to be pure! did it eer strike your mind 

That the gold so much prized in the fire was refined? 
And the pearls of the deep by the divers are found, 

At the peril of life their successess are crowned? 


Yea, the trees of the orchard the pruner must know, 

If they bring forth the best of the fruit that can grow; 
\nd the knife is applied to the vine ev’rywhere, 

For production of grapes that are luscious and rare. 


Thus in life we are taught by the pain and the loss, 

That the road to the crown is by way of the cross; 
Christians pass through the furnace, the Savior to gain, 

For with Him if they suffer, with Him shall they reign. 

















WAYSIDE 


We may weep for a night but the morn bringeth joy, 

Then the songs of rejoicing our tongues will employ ; 
Ev'ry storm that ariseth at some time must end, 

Then the rainbow of promise and peace will attend. 


Ev’ry soul must afflictions and trouble endure, 
As the gold must be tried, so the soul to be pure, 
As the pearl is secured at the peril of life, 
So the soul in its triumph must pass through the strife 


Like the Savior who suffered and went to His rest, 

Must His servants on earth find the home of the blest, 
There to tell Him the story of how in the past 

They suffered the crosses and are crowned at the last. 


2sSS]S<e¢ 


WAYSIDE 


Silas X. Flody 


A Reétort Discourteous 


Some years ago, I was sitting in the 
smoking room of the Providence sta- 
tion, Park Square, LDoston, enjoying 
a quiet smoke while waiting for a 
train. For some little time I had ob- 
servcd an elderly colored man down 
on all-fours scrubbing the flagstones. 
When he had worked around to my 
corner, he stopped abruptly and, while 
still kneeling, said with a pronounced 
New England, accent: 

“Sonny, you're from the South, aren't 
you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “what of it?” 

“Tell me,” he asked, parrying my 
question, “isn’t it like Africa down 
there ?” 

“T don’t know,” said I, “I never liv- 
ed in Africa.” Then I asked, 
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“Were you never South?” 

“No, sir; I never was farther South 
than Washington City, and that was 
far enough for me.” 

I made no reply. The old man seem- 
ed somewhat puzzled; but#in a me 
ment he returned to the charge. Said 
he: 

“Tell me how the colored people in 
general are getting on down there, 
with those infernal mobs and Jim-crow 
cars and such things.” 

“Oh,” I said, not wishing to ignore 
the old man entirely, “some of us are 
managing to live in spite of all those 
things.” 

“Well,” insisted the man, rising from 
his knees, “What do the poor colored 
people do for a livelihood way down 
there behind the sun?” ae 

“Some of us,” said I, “teach school, 
edit newspapers, practice law, practice 
medicine, preach the gospel, and some 
of us are compelled to get down on our 
knees, just as you have to do, and scrub 
like the devil!’ 

The old man 
silence, 


resuincd his work in 
and so I had no means of 
knowing precisely what he thought. 
At any rate, whatever it was, I judge 
it wouldn’t be fit to print. 


A Dignified Calling 


Once while visiting in Springfield, 
Mass., I came across a lady friend of 
mine whom I had not seen for many 
days. 

“What are you doing now?” I ask- 
ed. 

“I’m Assistant Demonstrator,” she 
said,, “at Forbes and Wallace’s” nam- 
ing one of the great department stores 
of the city. When she invited me to 
call the next day and see her at her 
place of business. 

I called bright and early the next 
morning because I was anxious to 
learn what she meant by “Assistant 
Demontrator.” I confess I had never 
heard the term before. I thought, of 


course, it must be something “great,” 
because the name of her position 
sounded like something aristocratic. 

My lady friend met me at the door, 
and escorted me all through the mam 
moth establishment, upstairs and 
down, and finally she descended into 
the basement, (I was following her 
like Mary’s little lamb), and she took 
me to a remote spot 
ground. 

“Here’s where I preside,’ she said. 

And what do you suppose her busi- 
ness was? She polished ladies’ shoes. 
The firm gave free “shines” to ladies 
to demonstrate how a certain brand 
of shoe polish would work. My friend 
was an “assistant shine boy!” 

“You have a very dignified possi 
tion,” I said as we parted. 


way under 


A Homely Truth 


James R. Stoney, M. D., had been 
invited to address the children of pub- 
lic school No. 80. In 
remarks he said: 


eginnine his 


Boys and girls, you know that mos 
of you eat a great deal more and a 
great deal oftener than grown peo- 
ple do. A grown man eats two or 
three times a day, and that is suffici 
ent for him; but you 
that you not only have 
meals, but 


children know 

your regnlar 
have luncheon be- 
Isn’t that 

Dr. Stoney struck a stage-like air, 
and every little child answered: 

“Yes, sir.” 

The doctor 
he said: 

“Now I want some little boy to tell 
me why that is so. Why do little boys 
eat so much?” 

Nobody will ever know why Dr 
Stoney opened his “talk” in the above 
manner, because history has lost the 
record of what took place when lit 
tle eight year old Johnnie Sikes rose 
and, in a round, clear voice, replied, 

‘Mamma says:I has to eat a heap, 
*cause I have to feed the worms!” 


also 


tween meals. so 2?” 


straightened up, Then 























Phelns Hall Bible Trainine Schoo! 


OF THE TUSKECEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


ESTABLISHMENT.—The Tuskegee Institute, realizing that the 
demand for an educated ministry is growing throughout the South, 
opened the Phelps Hall Bible Training School in 1893 To enter 
the Bible School it is not necessary to have a special call to the 
ministry. Those who desire to do missionary work only, or to be- 
come intelligent Sunday school teachers, as well as those who in 
tend to preach, will be greatly helped by taking the course. 

OBJECT.—The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to 
give to young colored men and women a comprehensive knowledge 
of the entire English Bible, and to implant in their hearts a noble 
ambition to dedicate their lives to the elevation and Christianiza- 
tlon of their people. The students are required to do missionary 
work in the various churches an@ Sunday-schools near the institu. 
tion. In this way they have been very helpful to the neighboring 
communities. 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, 
the intention being not to oppose or antagonize any theological 
work now being done, but rather to assist all denominations. 

THE BUILDING.—Phelps Hall, the building in which the 
School is taught, was given by a generous New York friend. It is 
a frame structure, three stories high. On the first fluor are the 
Chapel, Library, Reading Room, Office of the Dean, and three Reci- 
tation Rooms. The two upper floors, containing forty rooms, are 
used for sleeping apartments. 

TEACHERS AND LECTURERS.—Rev. Edgar J. Penney is the 
Dean. He s assisted by Rev. B. H. Peterson and Rev. J. H. Gad- 
son. Rev. C. O. Boothe, D.D., of Selma University, Selma, Ala.; 
Rt. Rey. George W. Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., and Rev. H. T. 
Johnson, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of 
lectures during the term. Dr. Frank K. Sanaders, Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., delivered a special course of 
lectures during the current year. 

EXPENSES.—The teaching is free. The cost of board, includ- 
ing furnished room, light, fuel, washinging, etec., is $8.00 per month, 
Students will be given an opportunity to work out from $2.00 to 
$3.00 of this amount, thus leaving only $5.00 to $6.00 to be paid in 
cash. In some cases arrangements may be made so that a few 
may work out the whole amount. Lack of means need debar none. 

STUDENTS AND GRADUATES.—There have been twenty-six 
graduates from the Bible School. Some of these are actively en- 
gaged in ministerial work; others, with the ministry in view, are 
pursuing further studies in other institutions, while still others are 
teaching. 

The total enrollment in the Bible School for last year was fif- 
ty-three; fifty._two males and one female. Four are ordained min- 
isters, twenty-one licentiates, and the remaining twenty-eight are 
laymen. These studefits come from ten States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the West Indies. Seven denominations are represent- 
ed. For further information address 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 
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Springfield Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


The Independent New England Newspaper, 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


DAILY (Morning); SUNDAY; WEEKLY. 
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The Republicanin its 8oth year of service is a strong, clean, able, 
attractive newspaper, better equipped than ever to defend the public 
interests. 

Although it is especially devoted to the publication of the news of 
Western Massachusetts and New England, it is truly National in its 
spirit, its outlook and its exposition of the great concerns of the American 
people. 

The Republican is firm in its faith in democracy and earnest in its 
application of democratic principles to new social conditions and problems. 

The Republican is made interesting to all the people. Its Literary 
and Sporting and Business News departments are especially rich and 
comprehensive. \ 

THE SunDAY REPUBLICAN is liberally illustrated and. contains a 
variety of attractive magazine features strongly tinged with the New 
Englana flavor. 


The Weekly Republican 


Is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined in the 
country. It offers for a small sum the leading editorials, literary and 
other distinctive features of the Daily and Sunday editions together with 
a complete review of the week’s principal news, all carefully edited and 
harmoniously arranged. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3cents a copy. 
Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly 
Republican will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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